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THE CHALLENGE PUBLIC AND 
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GLEN LEET 


WITH CONSIDERABLE HUMILITY that 
undertake discuss work with the blind 
before people whose knowledge and experi- 
ence the field much greater than 
own. Such comments have make 
this subject are based upon experience other 
fields rather than specifically work for the 
blind. make this explanation with the hope 
that you will tolerant and make allowances 
where angels fear tread. 

first experience connection with 
work with the blind arose out field work 
state legislation conform with provisions 
the Federal Social Security Act. 1935, for 
example, representative the American 
Public Welfare Association, drafted some 
eighteen laws relating public assistance. 
had had some experience problems ad- 


paper presented the annual conference the 
New York State Federation Workers for the Blind, 
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ministrative organization and public welfare 
generally, and, most the laws related 
administrative organization and Old Age As- 
sistance, all went well until several states 
asked help them draft Aid the Blind 
bills. Then education began. 

After had drafted few bills relating 
Aid the Blind, which must confess now 
were pretty terrible, but which the legisla- 
tures passed nevertheless, made the startling 
discovery that there were many people the 
United States who knew lot about this sub- 
ject, and that was not one them. people 
working with the blind, such the American 
Foundation for the Blind, had descended 
upon like ton bricks, perhaps they 
had right do, would have had 
knock-down-and-drag-out fight 
wildered legislative committees throughout 
the length and breadth the land because 
our ideas administrative organization, for 
example, were decidedly different. The only 
reason did not have this battle because 
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these workers, and particularly the staff mem- 
bers the American Foundation for the 
Blind, were too intelligent enter into war 
where one could win. Instead, slowly and 
gradually, and with great tact, patience, and 
delicacy, and associates were brought 
realize that there was lot about the field 
work with the blind with which would 
great harm become acquainted. 
were rather receptive this point view, 
due the fact that the same time they 
indicated that had some knowledge 
public welfare administration and organiza- 
tion which they themselves were very much 
interested. finally came about that found 
ourselves longer opposite poles think- 
ing, and considerable surprise even- 
tually found myself enthusiastic supporter 
their point view. the same time, 
found that there was group which was 
contributing more effectively towards our 
own objectives than these same workers with 
whom few months earlier conflict had 
seemed inevitable. 

The moral this story that you find 
that welfare administrators are sometimes 
unreasonable, and obstinate, please 
try patient and understanding. Not only 
will you very often find possible bring 
understand and appreciate the point view 
persons specializing work for the blind, 
but you may even the end find among 
your strongest supporters. 

Throughout most the fields welfare 
there have been certain basic trends and com- 
mon problems. cannot speak with authority 
with respect these problems insofar work 
with the blind concerned, but can tell 
you about some them which have occurred 
other fields, and you can decide for your- 
selves whether not they are all com- 
parable those your own situation. 

One the fundamental problems arises 
out the gradual changes relationships 
between public and private agencies. The 
same questions arise education, public as- 
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sistance, child welfare, and most othe 
fields government operation. There was 
time when there was serious discussion 
whether not was any business 
ment concern itself with the education 
young people. was believed that 
ment was not competent handle 
important and vital the welfare the 
whole nation. Many persons operating private 
schools, seminaries, and academies felt that 
their own institutions and agencies would 
injured the development public sys 
tem education. more than one state 
was proposed that, government were in- 
terested the field education, should use 
its funds subsidize private schools rather 
than going the trouble and expense estab- 
lishing public facilities. The private schools 
already had the teachers, buildings, and wide- 
spread experience matters education. 

These arguments from many points view 
seemed very reasonable, but sure that 
most people will agree that education would 
chaos the present time were estab- 
lished entirely foundation subsidizing 
private schools and there did not exist 
public educational system. Experience seems 
have demonstrated that the development 
public educational system has not under- 
mined private institutions, but that there 
place for both, and that both can flourish and 
develop harmony. 

The problem determining and defining 
the proper division responsibility between 
public and private agencies not easy one. 
There seem be, general terms, two 
broad alternatives—one, division along 
geographical lines; the other, division 
functional lines. 

Under the first plan, public 
agencies may agree that the public agency will 
operate certain geographical areas and the 
private agency will operate certain other 
areas. This one the simplest and easiest 
solutions. least appears simple and 
easy, but inevitably leads certain com- 
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plications. Invariably, problems will arise 
when funds which are raised from tax sources 
the entire state are utilized provide serv- 
ices for only part that state. Under such 
geographical division, public agency may 
find itself almost impossible situation. 
public agency has received mandate from 
the legislature fulfill certain responsibilities, 
there might arise some serious question 
whether not wise, proper, legal for 
enter into private agreements which deny 
these services and facilities any territorial 
division the state. The people the area 
which does not receive the service will sooner 
later raise the question why they 
should taxed twice, once pay for public 
services they not receive, and again sup- 
port through private contributions services 
which other areas the state receive without 
making such contributions. 

This geographical division seems the 
long run work equally the disadvantage 
the private agencies concerned. the first 
place, the range their activities limited. 
the second place, they may called upon 
provide type service for which private 
support cannot readily secured, and 
result the sources their funds tend dry 
up. Thirdly, means that the area covered 
the public agency does not have the benefit 
the specialized services which the private 
agency may excel; and finally, such geo- 
division makes impossible for 
private agencies fulfill one their most 
important functions, the stimulation and en- 
couragement the development adequate 
public agency services. 

The second broad alternative, the division 
responsibility functional basis, not 
easy—it requires careful thought and plan- 
ning. not know about the field work 
with the blind, but know that other 
fields the long run has turned out 
the more constructive approach. permits 
both the public and private agency work 
close harmony. They can supplement each 


other’s services, and the whole field can 
covered more adequately and more com- 
pletely. The public agency then posi- 
tion assure taxpayers and others that what- 
ever services they provide one part the 
state are also available throughout the entire 
state. 

The advantages seem equally great 
private agency. many fields the private 
agencies do, and mind should, take 
credit for the total accomplishments their 
field which have come about community 
state. private agency fulfilling its 
proper functions, has right take pride 
and some credit for the accomplishments 
both the public and the private agencies be- 
cause will have contributed materially 
the development the public agency well 
its own agency’s work. 

One activity which private agencies can 
make very great contribution towards the 
development public work relation 
the development and improvement the laws 
which create and outline the scope public 
program. 

recent years legislation has increasingly 
been looked upon having positive con- 
structive function that law can serve 
guide post for future rather 
than merely representing crystallization 
past experience. some degree the Federal 
Social Security Act represented the positive 
concept. The Act created something rather 
than describing something that was already 
completely existence. Now must admit 
that the Federal Society Security Act has some 
very serious shortcomings, and believe that 
all share some responsibility par- 
ticipate trying bring about some im- 
provement this law. 

Under the present Act, you all well know, 
the State may provide assistance blind 
person for the next twenty years, and all 
these assistance payments will shared 
the Federal government, but the State were 
make small expenditure assist re- 
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training, providing medical surgical 
care, other constructive services, could 
not collect nickel from the Federal govern- 
ment. This has had the unfortunate effect 
encouraging many States put their money 
into assistance programs the detriment 
the proper development the more construc- 
tive service aspects work with the blind. 
seems that there great need for 
united action bring about appropriate 
amendment the Federal law. 

sometimes takes long time change 
Federal law, so, Rhode Island and some 
other states, ways have been devised cir- 
cumventing some the obstacles which are 
found the Federal law. For instance, 
our State Department Social Welfare re- 
cently entered into agreement with hospi- 
tals which the hospitals will provide serv- 
ices persons who are blind and bill the 
recipient instalment basis. Our Depart- 
ment then increases the grant the blind 
person sufficiently allow him make these 
payments without any way reducing his 
normal standard living. Similar arrange- 
ments can made that Federal funds can 
made available for many constructive serv- 
ices, though must admit that these things 
are awkward arrange and would 
much better there could change the 
Federal With appropriate changes the 
Federal law, there could developed much 
more constructive programs particularly 
far retraining, placement, and other services 
for the blind are concerned. 

While have had special experience 
vocational guidance and placement blind 
persons particularly, Rhode Island have 
developed good deal experience, and 
think successful experience, the guidance 
and placement handicapped persons, and 
may that some our experience with 
other handicapped groups may appropriate 
work with the blind. 

order sell any product, you have 
first know and understand what the product 
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and what it’s good for. not get very pic 
when all know about him that val 
physically handicapped, that has 
his qualifications from most other people. couple 
matter fact, wouldn’t want placea cated 
person with employer who would accept willing 
him merely because was handicapped. figures, 
try place people the basis sympathy. acc 
not good for the future relationship with 
the employer and even more important, 
not good for the person placed. Half the 
value the placement, insofar the morale 
that has been hired merely the basis 
sympathy. years 
the Rhode Island Department Social 
Welfare have been doing some experi- 
menting with the utilization modern test- 
ing techniques part our rehabilitation 
and placement work. think you might 
interested some the results: Othe 
engaged for six weeks’ period 
specially trained testing and guidance coun- 
selor. referred her eighty-three the tra 
most hopeless cases our entire relief load, 
insofar employability concerned. The 
group included tubercular patients, neurotics, 


alcoholics, persons with missing fingers 
limbs, some with hernias, and some too ad- 
vanced age employed normal times. 
The average length time that they had 
been relief rolls was six years. The first 
step placement was learn something 
about them. The type tests used varied 
with the individual concerned. Through use 
preference tests learned something about 
the client’s preferences and interests. Intelli- 
gence tests gave some idea his mental 
ability. also tested persons their 
aptitudes, such aptitudes with figures, 
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manual dexterity, and mechanical aptitudes. 
The results these tests, plus record the 
individual’s previous experience, gave fairly 
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good picture his employment potentialities. 

Let give illustration the prac- 
tical value these tests: One man considered 
himself laundry driver; had held many 
such positions, but was always fired after 
couple weeks’ employment. The tests indi- 
cated that although was strong and 
willing worker, had aptitude with 
figures, accounts, and his was such 
that laundry driver would always get 
his accounts all balled up. Now that has 
been placed truckman’s helper, where 
has accounts get mixed up, doing 
work which highly satisfactory his em- 
ployer, and which giving him the first suc- 
cessful work experience ever had his life. 

another case man with two and half 
years college, who married and the father 
four children, had been relief for ten 
years. During that period had only been 
employed twice. became very much 
terested the tests; was able put the 
wiggly block together sixty-five seconds. 
Other tests showed that his mechanical apti- 
tude was When learned this his self- 
respect went way up. became interested 
program for machine-tool plant, 
and now machinist, supporting his family 
quite adequately salary $50.00 week. 

third case was sad-eyed gentleman 
some two hundred pounds, with double 
hernia, and arthritic condition affecting his 
knees and his back. looked pretty hope- 
less, but the tests showed that his clerical 
aptitude was surprisingly high. With this in- 
formation were able secure him posi- 
tion checker ship-building plant, 
where doing very satisfactory work, and 
has found that life beginning all over 
again. 

This experiment has cost the State $400.00. 
During the first six weeks saved the State 
relief costs $2720, out persons 
referred, were successfully placed and left the 
relief rolls. return $7.00 each 
invested looks like good investment 
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Rhode Island Yankee, the program has 
been continued and expanded. 

Even more important than the financial 
gains has been the fact that, result this 
program, many handicapped persons have 
entered into richer and fuller life, and still 
more important, the use modern and 
scientific testing and counseling methods has 
salvaged new man-power time when this 
one the nation’s greatest needs. 

meet changing wartime conditions the 
Rhode Island Division Public Assistance 
now needs persons who have skills and ability 
testing and vocational guidance. Now the 
very practical question arises are recruit- 
ing new personnel: Should hire social 
workers should hire specialists test- 
ing and guidance work? The answer seems 
very clear when you consider not only the 
immediate changes but the long-run implica- 
tions the program. are trying not only 
meet the immediate changing conditions 
but also plan ahead for the time when the 
major emphasis will less definitely upon re- 
employment. With this mind, would 
short-sighted for hire group persons 
with only testing and guidance experience. 
think the long run would better 
off hire qualified social workers and 
have one two specialists give them the train- 
ing and supervision the job, that they 
can both the testing and guidance work 
well the social work. this way 
think can have staff equipped handle 
both immediate and long-range problems 
our agency. 

far the application this experience 
the work for the blind concerned, 
would seem that the moral is: be- 
cause unusual circumstances you need 
change the character your agency’s pro- 
gram, the change can brought about 
sound basis giving different type 
training the present workers rather than 
replacing present workers with other in- 
dividuals who already have the skills which 
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are immediately needed but which may not 
such great value over period years. 

The needs for man-power are great, and 
the requirements industry changed, that 
the whole question sheltered employment 
for handicapped persons mind requires 
careful and realistic re-examination. have 
found that the needs war industry are 
great that industry now very happy pro- 
vide employment for many individuals who 
the past never would have had chance 
except sheltered employment. Industries are 
taking handicapped persons, not from motives 
sympathy, but because they find that such 
workers are worth their pay terms pro- 
duction. think that, the interests the 
war effort, some the persons now engaged 
providing sheltered employment will find 
necessary devote increasing amount 
attention locating private industry those 
activities and occupations for which handi- 
capping condition does not constitute liabil- 
ity, but may some situations asset. 

have implied that all agencies working 
with all types handicapped people should 
take time out re-evaluate their work and see 
doing all that can meet changing 
needs arising out wartime conditions. 


know that wartime there job for every. 
one do; there are jobs that the blind can 
which are important 
know that blind people themselves and the 


people working with them can making 
practical and valuable contribution 
though they were fighting the high seas 


the battle fields. know there are jobs 
that blind persons can even more effec- 
tively than the seeing. There big job 
guidance and placement ahead the 
blind people are more effectively the 
work for which they may have unusual and 
unique qualifications. word caution 
needed, however. looking the immediate 
changing problems, must not forget 
prepared for the different type problems 
with which agencies for the blind will 
confronted the post-war era. must plan 
our programs with such vision adjust the 
present programs present needs and the 
same time also make provision for the great 
problems that lie ahead. Now the time for 
the agencies for the blind prepare them- 
selves cope with the changing problems 
the present and also with the great problems 
with which they will confronted the 
post-war era. 
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STYLING AND MERCHANDISING THE PRODUCTS 
THE BLIND 
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EMPLOYMENT now recognized 
part the program rehabilitation the 
blind. Sheltered shops are one the major 
factors this employment program. Through 
this medium the skills the blind have been 
sold the open market the basis com- 
petitive merit rather than the appeal 
offered the work handicapped group. 

Upon the selection the products 
made the blind have need focus our 
attention. 

Having agreed that the skills the blind 
have been successfully developed the point 
where now have something sell, 
essential for the sheltered shop well for 
commercial manufacturers that sales follow 
production, the industry survive. 
now face the highly competitive commercial 
market with our product and spite the 
acceptable standard workmanship there 
sale for it. Why? 

have completely overlooked the fact 
that order compete the open market 
good workmanship not enough. The factors 
involving styling and merchandising which 
control normal industry are just important 
the blind industry. There simple for- 
mula which must observed: Think 
selling before making. 

Styling and merchandising are not unsur- 
mountable obstacles for the sheltered shop, 
but not consider the trends and 
limitations imposed upon manufacturing 
these areas, stand stubbornly the way 
the blind worker’s realizing the financial 
gain from the very skills which have 
painstakingly helped him develop. 
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department store. the wholesale field 
visit the buyer commercial marketing 
and the wholesale level consumer goods. 
The same principles merchandising are 
applicable both classifications. 

the last analysis, however, the cus- 
tomer with whom must deal. The entire 
picture revolves about him whether 
retail wholesale consumer. 

The importance our contact with the 
buyer cannot too strongly emphasized. 
the first place, let honest; have little 
alternative wish sell our wares. 
the second place, more often ready 
than not meet halfway. Over the years 
has been conditioned think that the 
products the blind are inferior; outmoded 
style; poorly constructed; and worst all, 
deliveries cannot depended upon. you 
can break down these prejudices, ready 
listen. wants pink instead blue, 
make pink. wants small instead 
large, make small. responsible for its 
sale and knows what wants. would 
well study his reactions carefully. They 
will very helpful us. Some department 
stores have special funds upon which buyers 
may draw make “Charity Purchases.” 
these funds that the buyer turns des- 
peration when faced with salesman who 
has forced sale upon him the basis that 
the merchandise “made the blind.” This 
cannot regarded legitimate sale. 

spite the apparent hopelessness 
gauging the market demands with any degree 
accuracy, there are several methods em- 
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ployed department stores endeavor 
resolve many the variables the 
better than follow their lead. 

our outlet retail, certain pertinent 
facts must guide the manufacture articles. 
Are sales held factories where the 
wages are low and the selection, perhaps, 
the bargain basement variety? Are they 
churches where towels, aprons, and other 
serviceable household articles find ready 
sale; or, smart resorts where price 
obstacle, and style and unusualness more 
importance? 

There are roughly six types merchandise 
found department stores. Let 
consider what they are: 


Style merchandise. Merchandise this 
category enjoys relatively short life. 
dependent upon fashion influence and 
usually high priced. After the selling period 
known the “style cycle” has terminated, 
usually unsaleable and may involve loss. 

Staple merchandise. This the opposite 
style merchandise and practically im- 
mune style changes. Its selling life long, 
with only slight variations from season 
season. 

Experimental merchandise. This more 
less “try out” basis where quick 
turnover realized the idea abandoned. 

Promotional merchandise. This consists 
sales “events” which large quantities 
are offered achieve volume sales. 
There usually price appeal. 

Prestige merchandise. This sort 
“dress up” item, primarily set off the rest 
the stock and not necessarily repeated. 

Seasonal merchandise. Saleable only 
definite seasons the year. 


The shop manager, having studied his sell- 
ing outlets, can well use this six item yard- 
stick help him classify the merchandise 
intends produce. 


imperative that personal preferences 
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are not permitted obscure the fact that the 
important thing what the consumer wants, 


solid 


Interes 
simple and functional design and careful 
detail and workmanship. Stitching mus 
straight and true. Colors are clear gay 
shade. Consideration must given from the 
sales point view durability, washability, 
colorfastness, and other qualities. from 
There reason why blind-made prod- 
ucts may not qualify within this category. 
does, however, require the efforts decor 
signer familiar with the elements style, 
fashion, and color who can originate and 
promote ideas relation the commercial 
market. chan 
Staple merchandise another category into 
which the sheltered shop may venture. There 
are some pitfalls within this bracket which meet 
must avoided. The sheltered shop must proc 
look for the so-called “thin spots” the 
staple market. For instance, adult smocks are 
year-round commodity for which there wor 
steady demand. There wide price range, com 
and commercial manufacturers buy quan- plet 
tities raw material year advance 
anticipation the next year’s business. 
highly competitive market, and one which sho 
the blind industry, unless well organized ind 
production basis and with fairly large re- 
volving fund for purchase materials, can- ver 
not hope compete. 
the other hand, children’s smocks are 
“thin spot.” There legitimate demand are 
for them but not enough for the commercial 


manufacturer who looks only for volume 
business. Fall and spring school semesters 


offer the sheltered shop reasonable amount 
business. 

One shop has done this more less suc- 
cessfully. practical well-made child’s smock 
was designed. The shop had the smock passed 
upon representatives Educational Play- 
things and Horace Mann School suitable 


garment. was then possible work upon 
from the style angle. Unusual printed and 
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solid color materials were carefully selected. 
Interesting and different buttons were added. 
For example, print with little “merry-go- 
rounds and circus motives,” button re- 
sembling peppermint stick was used. 
gay print dotted with cotton bolls, the buttons 
were small sections watermelons and 
on. way did the style element detract 
from the usefulness the smock. Care was 
taken that the materials were preshrunk, 
colorfast, and the buttons, spite the 
decorative aspect, practical. 

Other factors, well style and mer- 
chandising, must taken into consideration. 
There are price ranges within which mer- 
chandise naturally falls. The blind-made 
product must produced with these ranges 
meet this, the shop should set 
production basis. The equipment used should 
near that used similar manufacturers 
the budget will allow. Processing section 
work should employed, that is, the worker 
completes one operation rather than com- 
plete article. This offers the worker oppor- 
tunity obtain speed and increase earning. 
The piece rate, wage, paid the worker 
should line with that paid prevailing 
industry. 

The purchase raw materials presents 
very real part the production picture. 
important that shop managers familiarize 
ourselves with the wholesale markets. 
are, true, using contributors tax payers 
wise, however, and good business procedure 
cedures and practices normal industry. 
poor policy, for instance, depend upon the 
gifts presented well meaning “friends 
the blind,” unless they have some part the 
commodity being manufactured. cannot 
expect manufacturers raw materials 
give “special prices.” necessary 
study the sources raw materials and shop 
for the best price for our use. must learn 
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the qualities fabrics, threads, metals, the 
elements which into the manufacture 
raw materials, that know their dura- 
bility, the merits silk, cotton, and various 
artificial textile fabrics, woods, veneers, and 
on. must anticipate our seasonal busi- 
ness and buy accordingly. 

Let take practical example, the lowly 
potholder, well known all this 
field. The potholder could hardly con- 
sidered style merchandise. year-round 
staple. There are, however, some style ele- 
ments which enter into its manufacture. 
you know how tie your potholders with 
the prevailing colors being used the 
kitchens. You will find they change mate- 
rially from year year. Several seasons ago, 
case towelling, one fifth would 
show red borders. Today, fifty per cent will 
buy lavender materials for your potholders. 
not kitchen color. What new type 
pan pot has come the market which 
might influence the shape size the pot- 
holder, the hanging, folding packaging? 
you think the potholder insignificant 
piece merchandise, watch the home deco- 
rator’s diligent hunt for the one which suits 
her hand, her pots, and the color her 
kitchen. 

safer you have small shop with 
limited finances confine your merchandise, 
after you have studied your outlets, related 
items. This makes the purchases raw 
materials possible quantity rather than 
too great variety. 

There are many ways studying and 
familiarizing ourselves with the markets; 
through fashion and trade magazines such 
Bazaar, Vogue, Ladies Home Jour- 
nal, Women’s Wear, Infant’s Wear. Some 
buyers use Parents Magazine for pointers 
children’s items. The style editors these 
magazines have been very generous com- 
menting upon merchandise submitted them 
for consideration. There are classified sources 
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for raw materials, such the Red Book. 
Their Service very helpful. Look 
two small, useless little baskets made the 
blind and much too highly priced. Compare 
them with smartly designed woven belts 
styled with the colorful military trend 
today. The belts are selling the smart Fifth 


are struck with the fact that the skill 
there the useless and outmoded little 
kets. They are useless and outmoded because 
this skill was not properly directed. Someone 
forgot the formula: Think selling before 
making. 
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PLAYTHINGS FOR BLIND BABIES 


HARRIET TOTMAN 


Johnnie wants pair skates, 
Susie wants dolly, 

Mary wants picture book, 

She thinks dolls are folly. 

for me, little brain 

Isn’t very bright; 

Bring for me, dear Santa Claus, 
What you think right. 


RUNS OLD CHRISTMAS which re- 
minds that gifts for children must soon 
purchased made. hope when remem- 
bering those children whose experience does 
not qualify them for knowing their own 
needs, Santa Claus will include the little folk 
with limited vision, and bring them 
toys, useful and suited their restricted 
ability. 

cannot stress too much the importance 
playthings and equipment for the pre- 
school blind child. all important his 
physical and social development. 

When the editor asked look through 
the toy catalogs and indicate those suitable 
for blind babies very young children, 
first reaction was check them all. The 
manufacturers educational playthings have 
given much study the real needs children 
and practically all these toys, good for 
normally seeing children, are also good for our 
blind babies. 

have, however, made critical selection, 
indicating those that seem better for the 
visually handicapped child. Not all that ap- 
peal the eye have been eliminated the 
called “blind” child today rarely totally 
dark. Playthings with bright colors, therefore, 
are useful that they attract the child and 
serve stimulate what sight has. 


few general instructions may help the 
selection playthings. the main, toys for 
these children should pleasant touch, 
appealing the ear, stimulative manipula- 
tion, and sturdy construction. The blind 
child probably even more destructive than 
the seeing, both willfully and, through his 
poorer co-ordination, accidentally. 

still put blocks first list. 
These may range from the rubber ones for 
(which perhaps priorities now may 
preclude) through the bags and wagons 
smaller and diversified blocks the large 
construction blocks which most children are 
not fortunate enough have access to, except 
nurseries kindergartens. 

Drag toys, feel, are not useful for small 
blind children they are for seeing children, 
and wooden shapes, animals done flat thin 
boards, mean very much less the very 
young blind child. 

equipment, the table and chair which 
provide comfortable seating essential. Doll 
buggies correct height are very useful for 
the child with little vision they encourage 
freer walking, the carriage pushed ahead 
giving encouragement and security. Wagons, 
strong and heavy the child can manage, 
stimulate muscle use. All these are useful 
attracting the attention and companionship 
other children. 

not always necessary purchase play- 
things for these children. Mother’s pots and 
pans are always interest. spoon and 
metal cup provide incentive stirring, with 


Available the moment $1.00 Stearns, 1021 
Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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resulting tinkling sound. Boxes are espe- 
cially intriguing, old cereal and salt boxes, 
coffee cans (be sure the edges are smooth and 
rounded). Tiny fingers will work for long 
periods putting and taking off covers. 
These boxes will hold all sorts little trinkets 
—pebbles, blocks, beads, etc., which are piled 
in, emptied and again replaced. Homemade 
bean bags are usable and need not fancy 
shapes the usual square type more func- 
tional. 

child should not confused great 
number toys. variety good, but the 
parents should try put away some the 
toys and allow the child rather limited num- 
ber one time. 

The donor the parents should bear 
mind not only that the blind child frequently 
does not know his needs and desires, but also 
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very likely does not know how play with 
toys after receiving them. For example, rubber 
balls (which should large enough 
grasped comfortably and are especially good 
with bell rattle inside) will much 


more profitable and popular someone 
teaches the child first how roll, catch, and 
throw the floor; then how bounce and 


catch it. This latter much more difficult for 
the blind child than for the normally 
young teacher, herself blind, has very 
cessfully achieved teaching this having her 
pupil stand facing corner where his own 
body keeps the ball within range. 

For these reasons hope that Santa Claus 
will bring these children the playthings 
which are “right” and that brothers, sisters, 
parents will ready assist them 
learning how use these Christmas gifts. 


LIST PLAYTHINGS FOR THE PRE-SCHOOL BLIND 
VISUALLY HANDICAPPED CHILD? 


From “Holgate Toys,” catalog Holgate 
Brothers Company, Kane, Pennsylvania. This 
catalog sent free upon request.* 

RATTLE THUMPER. Harmless thumping 
basically sound that development hand and 
arm muscles thus assured. The noise created 
the movement the rubber ball which con- 
tains rattle satisfying and not raucous. 
NESTING BOWLS. Gay colored bowls with 
rollicking round bottoms that move first one 
way then the other, and ball clatter about 
inside any one the bowls. Movement, color, 
noise, and co-ordination are all embodied this 
set bowls. $1.00 

HOLGATE CHERRY RAILROAD. “push- 
about” type train which cannot result 
bumps bruises because the wheels not 
move. Cars can coupled, uncoupled, and re- 
arranged. $4.00 

NESTED BLOCKS. old standby—six color- 
ful nested, hollow blocks can piled used 
storage space for valuable trinkets. $2.00 


realize that this list appears late for Christmas 
buying but should helpful throughout the year. 
*Prices catalogs subject change without notice. 


CRAFTSMAN APRON AND BEADS. Denim 
aprons with pockets hold the six different 
shapes and colors beads for stringing. $1.00 
BUILDING BLOCKS. Various sets from $1.00 
are described the catalog. 


From Educational Equipment Company, 
Bank Street, New York City. Descriptive and 
informative catalog, 


BABY BRACELETS. These play rings come 
four set, red, yellow, green, 
Clutchable and biteable. .50 

ROUND TRAY BOARD. elementary form 
board for the infant. Three shapes are introduced 
and the child encouraged place them 
their proper places the board. $1.00 

JERRY BLOCKS. Beginning with the age 
two, child will find endless satisfaction the 
simple procedure putting the pegs into holes 
and taking them out again. grows older, 
can use the blocks build trains, tunnels, 
and many other things. Consists engines; 
cars; caboose; dowls, 6—6” dowls, 
coupling pegs. $2.00 
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PLAYTHINGS FOR BLIND BABIES 


NESTED SOUND BLOCKS. set three 
blocks, red, yellow, blue, that nest each other 
and have graded sounds concealed bottom 
each block. $1.00 

SLIDE BLOX TRAIN. Added the joys 
complete train the possibility remaking 
the cars into various kinds freight passenger 
cars, taking apart the blocks that form each 
section and putting them together different 
combinations. Variety colors, shapes, and sizes 
make this never-ending source play material. 
Complete $9.50. Can also purchased 
separate sections. 

KINDERGARTEN BEADS. Large, shiny, 
bright colored beads, with large holes and three 
colored strings that have threaders longer than 
the beads themselves, making them easy string 
and causing nervous strain. They come 
variety six shapes and six colors open 
mesh bag. $1.00. Set bead strings, .20 
NOK-OUT BENCH. Large pegs, assorted 
colors, are pounded into hole the bench. 
one peg pounded in, another one pops out 
the end the bench. Watching the pegs pop out 
adds interest guessing which color will pop 
out next. Wood mallet serviceable, yet not 
heavy enough injure little fingers. $1.25 
INTERLOCKING TRAIN. All made wood, 
wheels, unpainted. $1.60 


From Educational Playthings, Inc. East 
Street, New York City. Descriptive and informa- 
tive catalog, .35* 


BABY CLAPPERS. They help make the 
thythmic game pat-a-cake more enjoyable. 


DUMB-BELLS. first toy. Two 
white and blue smooth, glossy, color-fast, plastic 
dumb-bells, grasped, shaken, and made 
rattle, knocked together keep time rhyme 
music. $1.00 

NESTED CIRCLES AND NESTED 
SQUARES. Three each these shapes plastic; 
red, yellow, and blue, pleasant handle and 
fit together. Set $1.00 

WOODEN WHISTLE (unpainted). Too often 
forget the value encouraging the chest 
expansion which simple toy such this impels. 


XYLOPHONE. Babies love make noise, and 
might well pleasant, woody, musical. 
stubby striker for harmless banging. 
2.00 


*Prices catalogs subject change without notice. 
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BABY DRUM. Gaily painted hollow wooden 
10” disc with rubber beater. May used also 
rolling toy. $1.19 
REINS WITH BELLS. gentle check too- 
venturous early walkers. Felt, $1.74; worsted, 
$1.00 

ROLL-A-WHEEL. little wooden wheel 
handle pushed back and forth. Some- 
thing make go. .50 

TODDLER’S BALL. Large, gay, companion- 
able, for pushing away and crawling after. $1.00 
FRIENDS. Smaller sizes that won’t take too 
much room the go-cart: 

TEDDY BEAR, 11”, white brown, $2.00; 
SCOTTIE, 8”, $1.25; LAMB, 8”, $1.25; 
BUNNY, 10”, $1.25 

RATTLE BOXES. Three hollow cubes, red, 
yellow, blue. Each, when shaken, gives dis- 
tinctly different sound—very soft, quite loud, and 
in-between. Besides their use rattles, babies 
like them for their very first simple attempts 
building. Set $1.15 

TURN-A-WHEEL. gay colored wheel 
standard. simple device feed the very young 
child’s desire make things move. $1.00 

THE PEG CAR. wheeled peg board with ten 
pegs, graded height, two colors only. $1.50 
THE BABY’S TREASURE BOX. Has holes 
different shapes drop things through; and 
lid take off and get them out again they can 
dropped over and over. $1.65 

THE SCREW BOAT. flat hull boat about 
11” long, lacquered blue, and supplied with 
three differently colored funnels and cabin, 
screwed and out two screw holes. $1.10 
TINKER TOY. Unpainted rods, wheels, etc., 
with holes and notches, means which 
simple structures may put together. $1.20 
BINGO POUNDING PEG BOARD. Pegs 
different sizes pounded through holes with 
wooden mallet. $1.25 

POUNDING SET. For children who want 
something more “real” than the foregoing, this 
large block soft wood, with short-handled 
hammer and large-headed nails very satisfying. 
$2.25. With mallet instead hammer, $1.50 
HAMMER AND NAIL SET. Consists small- 
headed hammer and small pieces vari-shaped 
wood hammered into cork board. $1.00 
ROLLING HOOPS WITH BELLS. Vari-col- 
ored, 28” 30” diameter. $1.35 each. 


For dolls and housekeeping toys consult 
catalogs visit local department stores. 
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EYE CONDITIONS AMONG PUPILS SCHOOLS FOR 
THE BLIND THE UNITED STATES, 1940-41 


Report for the Committee Statistics the Blind 


EDITH KERBY 


REGULAR READERS the Outlook for the Blind 
will recognize this report the eighth the 
series annual analyses data eye con- 
ditions among blind children school age 
the United States. previous years, the 
accompanying tables present information sum- 
marized from the records ophthalmological 
examinations and classified accordance with 
the standard plan analysis developed 
the Committee Statistics the 
This report, which for the school year 1940- 
41, covers per cent the present enrollment 
the elementary and secondary grades the 
residential schools for the blind and day classes 
the public schools? serving thirty-nine 
states and the District Columbia. such 
presents fairly representative picture the 
causes blindness among cases occurring 
from the prenatal through the adolescent 
ages. 

analyzing the findings the current 
study, were interested compare the dis- 
tributions shown the various tables with 
those the previous years. Slight changes 
have occurred but these not appear 
sufficient significance warrant the con- 
clusion that there have been any marked 
changes the characteristics the groups 
studied throughout the period the study. 


copy the record form for use the eye ex- 
amination blind persons and for detailed instructions 
for making studies causes blindness according 
the Committee’s plan, see Manual the Use the 
Standard Classification Causes Blindness prepared 
and published the Committee Statistics the Blind. 


While there has been notable 
ment the completeness the records sup- 
plied some schools which have been in- 
cluded the study for several years, the 
effect this partly offset the incom- 
pleteness the records new groups added 
year after year. Moreover, while the “not 
reported” cases, now constitute very small 
proportion (less than per cent) the total 
for items such present age, age onset 
blindness, amount vision remaining and 
nature the eye affection, the etiological 
tor blindness remains totally unknown 
per cent the cases and identified only 
“prenatal origin, cause not specified” 
additional per cent the total cases, 
the present time. further proof necessary 
support the Committee’s recommenda- 


following schools have been included the 
Committee’s publications for one more years but have 
since dropped out: Alabama School for Negro Blind; 
Indiana School for the Blind; Mississippi School for the 
Blind; Piney Woods School, Department for the Colored 
Blind (Miss.); Virginia State School for Colored Deaf 
and Blind Children. 

The following have never been included: Arizona 
State School for the Deaf and the Blind; California School 
for the Blind; Georgia Academy for the Blind; Georgia 
School for the Colored Blind; Kentucky School for the 
Blind and School for the Colored Blind; Nebraska School 
for the Blind; St. Joseph’s School for the Blind, 
North Dakota State School for the Blind; Oklahoma 
State Institute for the Deaf, Blind and Orphans; Royer- 
Greaves School for the Blind, Pa.; St. Mary’s Institute 
for the Blind, Pa.; Texas Deaf, Dumb and Blind Institute 
for Colored Youths; Washington State School for the 
Blind; Braille Classes the Public Schools Long Beach 
(Calif.), Los Angeles, Atlanta, New Orleans, Battle Creek, 
Jackson (Mich.), Minneapolis, St. Cloud (Minn.), Buf- 
falo, New York City, and Cincinnati. 
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TABLE 
All scho 
Alaba 
Flori 
Flori 
Idah 
Chic 
Kan 
Lou 
Lou 
Per 
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SCHOOLS AND CLASSES FOR THE BLIND INCLUDED THE STUDY, 1940-41 
NUMBER PUPILS 
NAME SCHOOL TOTAL MALES FEMALES 

Arkansas School for the Blind, Colored Department................ 
Florida School for the Deaf and the 
Florida School for the Colored Deaf and the Blind................. 
Idaho State School for the Deaf and 
Louisiana State School for Negro 
Maryland School for the Blind, Colored Department............... 
Perkins Institution and Massachusetts School for the Blind......... 261 135 126 
Grand Rapids Public Schools, Braille 
Montana School for the Deaf and 
New Jersey Public Schools, Braille 
New York Institute for the Education the Blind................ 227 136 
North Carolina State School for the Blind and the Deaf, White De- 

North Carolina State School for the Blind and the Deaf, Colored De- 

Cleveland Public Schools, Braille 
Youngstown Public Schools, Braille 
Pennsylvania Institution for the Instruction the Blind........... 240 131 109 
Western Pennsylvania School for the 156 
South Carolina School for the Deaf and the Blind.................. 
South Carolina School for the Deaf and the Blind, Colored Depart- 

Tennessee School for the Blind, Colored 
Virginia School for the Deaf and the 
West Virginia Schools for Deaf and 118 
West Virginia Schools for Colored Deaf and 
Milwaukee Public Schools, Braille 


ve- 
in- 
all 
tal 
ive 
na 
ite 
1Does not include sight-saving class pupils. 
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tion that our greatest need for much more 
intensive study the history each case. 
For this service the school for the blind 
should accept responsibility. 

employment qualified medical social 
worker its own staff (or securing similar 
service from co-operating agencies) work 
under the guidance the school’s ophthal- 
mologist, all pertinent information regarding 
the health and family history each child 
could obtained and checked. Unless this 
done face the necessity acknowl- 
edging failure secure really adequate statis- 
tics the causes blindness among children. 
More important still, lose opportunity 
prevent blindness this age group. For 
example, from the information already avail- 
able may assumed that investigation 
pupils enrolled will lead discovery other 
children the same families for whom early 
corrective treatment that will prevent blind- 
ness still possible, families which there 
need for anti-syphilitic treatment, and 
parents need guidance prevent further 
propagation children with hereditary eye 
defects. this connection may noted 
that among this year’s group 4739 children, 
there are 637 children who are known have 
relatives affected with eye conditions the 
same nature theirs, and 230 children whose 
blindness due syphilis prenatally ac- 
quired. 

further development this medical social 
service, the need for which likewise indi- 
cated our review eye records, would 
secure the co-operation parents pupils 
carrying through the recommendations for 
corrective treatment made the examining 
ophthalmologist. Moreover, knowledge the 
existence such service would certain 
come the attention child-caring agencies 
all types, which would welcome the chance 
refer cases with potentially serious eye 
problems. Meanwhile discouraging 
note the number eye examination records 
which recommendations for treatment 
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operation have been noted, and yet 
pupils have remained schools for the bling 
year after year, with indication that 
recommendations have been carried out. 
Social service the highly skilled type that 
necessary for completing the 
records needed for statistical purposes 
make important contribution the 
tion still another grave problem indicated 
the statistics. This the problem the 
continued presence the schools children 
(amounting nearly per cent the 
pupils) who apparently have too much vision 
for education tactual methods. (See 
and new evaluation their 
educational needs and marshaling com 
munity resources outside and within the 
schools meet those needs long 
Regarding the lessons learned from 
the statistical data already available, there 
little that can added what has been said 
previous reports the Committee 
Statistics the Blind.* Nevertheless seems 
desirable call the attention new 
readers and remind old readers that the 
lowing are the outstanding needs for pre 
ventive services, indicated these 
Our findings suggest the need for constant 
vigilance the part health 
responsible for control the 
diseases, combined with attention the 
patients suffering from such diseases. That 
this essential indicated the fact that 
infectious diseases are responsible for about 
one-fourth (23.9 per cent) the blindness 
among children. The most important 
cases due ophthalmia neonatorum (10.9 
cent), syphilis (5.0 per cent) and meningitis 
(1.8 per cent). Moreover, the true figure for 
syphilis believed much higher, 
the fact that investigation case 
inadequate has undoubtedly resulted the 
classification many such cases 


particularly the reports for the two previous 
years published Outlook for the Blind, vol. 
December, 1940, and vol. 36: February, 1942. 
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CAUSES BLINDNESS ETIOLOGY 
AND SITE AND TYPE 
AFFECTION 


CAUSES—BY ETIOLOGY 


NFECTIOUS DISEASES 


11.0 Diphtheria 

12.0 Gonorrhea (excluding O. N.) 
13.0 Measles 

14.0 Meningitis 

15.1 Ophthalmia neonatoru gonorrheal 
15.2 Ophthalmia neonatorum—other typ 
15.9 Ophthalmia neonatorum—not specified 
16.0 Scarlet fever 

17.1 Septicemia—acute 

17.2 Septicemia—chronic 

17.9 Septicemia—not specified 

18.0 Smallpox 

19.1 Syphilis—prenatal 

19.2 Syphilis—acquired after birth 

19.9 Syphilis—not specified 

20.0 Trachoma 

21.0 Tuberculosis 

22.0 Typhoid fever 

27.0 Multiple infectious diseases 

28.0 Other infectious diseases, specified 
29.0 Infectious diseases, not specified 


TRAUMA (including chemical burns) 


Non-occupational activities 


31.0 Birth processes 

32.0 Medical and surgical procedures 

33.0 Play or sport 

34.0 Household activities 

35.0 Traffic and transportation 

38.0 Other non-occupational activities, specified 
39.0 


Non-occupational activities, not specified 
40.0 Occupational activities 
49.0 Activities, not specified 


POISONINGS 


51.0 Non-occupational activities 
52.0 Occupational activities 
59.0 Activities, not specified 


NEOPLASMS (all types) (69.0) 


GENERAL DISEASES (not elsewhere classified) 


71.0 Anemia and other blood diseases 

72.0 Diabetes 

73.0 Nephritis and other kidney diseases 
74.0 Vascular diseases 

75.0 Diseases of the central nervous system 
76.0 Diseases pregnancy and childbirth 
77.0 Nutritional 


$0 Other general diseases, specified 


TABLE II. 


ALL CAUSES 
SITE (TOPOGRAPHY) 
AND TYPE AFFECTION 


Myopia (incl. myopic astigmatism) 
Other refractive errors, specified 
Refractive errors, not specified 
Anophthalmos (excluding surgical) 
Megalophthalmos (buphthalmos) 
Coloboma, any part (excl. surgical) 
Other structural anomalies, specified 
Structural anomalies, not specified 


Microphthalmos 
Multiple structural anomalies 


Albinism 


Hypertension (glaucoma) 
Panophthalmitis and endophthalmitis 


EYEBALL, GENERAL 


Refrac. errors Structural anomalies 


121 128 129 142 143 144 145 146 147 
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INFECTIOUS DISEASES 
11.0 Diphtheria 
Gonorrhea (excluding N.) 


13.0 Measles 
14.0 Meningitis 


15.1 Ophthalmia neonatorum—gonorrheal 
15.2 Ophthalmia neonatorum—other types 


15.9 Ophthalmia neonatorum—not specified 
16.0 Scarlet fever 


17.1 Septicemia—acute 
17.2 Septicemia—chronic 
17.9 Septicemia—not specified 


18.0 Smallpox 
19.1 Syphilis—prenatal 


19.2 Syphilis—acquired after birth 
19.9 Syphilis—not specified 

20.0 Trachoma 

21.0 Tuberculosis 

22.0 Typhoid fever 


27.0 Multiple infectious diseases 


28.0 Other infectious diseases, specified 


29.0 Infectious diseases, not specified 


TRAUMA (including chemical burns) 


Non-occupational activities 


31.0 Birth processes 

32.0 Medical and surgical procedures 
33.0 Play or sport 

34.0 activities 

35.0 Traffic and transportation 


38.0 non-occupational activities, specified 


39.0 activities, not specified 


40.0 Occupational activities 
49.0 Activities, not specified 


POISONINGS 


51.0 Non-occupational activities 
52.0 Occupational activities 
59.0 Activities, not specified 


NEOPLASMS (all types) (69.0) 


GENERAL DISEASES (not elsewhere classified) 
71.0 Anemia and other blood diseases 
72.0 Diabetes 
73.0 Nephritis and other kidney diseases 
74.0 Vascular diseases 


75.0 Diseases of the central nervous system 
76.0 Diseases pregnancy and childbirth 
77.0 Nutritional deficienc 

78.0 Other general diseases, specified 

79.0 General diseases, not specified 


PRENATAL ORIGIN (not elsewhere classified) 


81.0 Hereditary origin, established 
82.0 Hereditary origin, presumed 


89.0 Prenatal origin, cause not specified 


UNDETERMINED NOT SPECI- 


91.0 Unknown science 
92.0 Undetermined 
99.0 Not specified 


Less than one tenth one 
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physician” “prenatal origin, 
cause not specified.” 
Safety education parents and children 
needed point out the dangers the eyes 
play activities involving use sharp 
ointed objects, exposure blows falls, and 
handling firearms, fireworks, and other 
xplosives; also the importance prompt 
phthalmological care case injury the 
Trauma was found responsible for 
per cent the total cases blindness 
mong these children, and four out ten 
the injury cases, blindness followed develop- 
sympathetic ophthalmitis the un- 
njured eye. 
seems desirable establish pool all 
cattered sources available information in- 
licating hereditary tendency specific types 
serious anomalies the eye affected 
tudy. With this beginning, forms and 
file, the end that members affected 
and their physicians may have ade- 
information for their guidance pre- 
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amilies, appropriate place for 
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venting future propagation individuals with 
eye defects, well bringing affected mem- 
bers under early care. least 13.5 per cent 
the blindness among children school 
age due heredity, and there reason 
believe that the true figure will eventually 
prove much greater. 

The public should educated regarding 
the potential danger the eyes cases 
systemic disease involving either degenerative 
changes nutritional deficiencies, well 
infectious diseases. The public should also 
made realize the importance early 
expert care when eyes are affected, and devel- 
opment medical resources meet the needs 
should accepted community responsi- 
bility. 

Finally, while there need for further 
research determine causal factors leading 
blindness types cases which are not 
now preventable because lack such 
knowledge, there still greater need for more 
universal application methods and pro- 
cedures already proved effective. The 
simple precaution applying silver nitrate 


(a) Less than one-tenth per cent. 


TABLE III DISTRIBUTION AMOUNT VISION REMAINING 
PER CENT 
NO. TOTAL 
VISION GROUP PUPILS PUPILS 
Group (Light perception (and/or projection) 745 15.7 
Group (Motion perception and form perception but not including 
Group (10/200 but not including 510 10.8 
Better than 20/200, with peripheral limitation indicated: 
Group field greater than (a) 
Group field limitation, amount not 0.1 
Group (Better than 20/200 and including 20/70 with peripheral 
Group (Better than 20/70 with peripheral limitation 184 3.9 
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solution the eyes the newborn has been 
established since 1881 effective prophy- 
lactic for ophthalmia neonatorum, and re- 
quired law nearly every state the 
union. Moreover, case ophthalmia 
neonatorum does develop, prompt hospitaliza- 
tion and the new weapon sulfanilamide 
treatment will prevent blindness nearly all 
cases. Yet 521 children the schools for the 
blind during 1940-41 are there because 
this disease. Again, the effectiveness early 
treatment the mother prevention 
development prenatal syphilis the child 
recognized twenty-five states the basis 
for laws requiring prenatal examination 
pregnant women; and even syphilis does 
develop the child, early treatment will 
usually prevent blindness. Yet 230 children 
the schools for the blind are there because 


syphilis prenatally acquired. Twenty-five 
children have vision reduced trachoma 
require education blind children; 
the light our present knowledge the 
effectiveness sulfanilamide treatment, 
future years child need enter school 
for the blind because this disease. The 
probabilities success needling operations 
for juvenile cataract are not promising 
the possibilities prevention infectious 
diseases; nevertheless, have little reason 
believe that every possibility restoration 
vision has been explored for the 740 children 
whose blindness due cataract. 

These studies were undertaken blaze the 
trail; for the schools themselves, the home 
communities the pupils, and the 
caring agencies all types, follow the leads 
here given. 


TABLE IV. AGE DISTRIBUTION 


AGE LAST BIRTHDAY (a) 


Under years 

years 
years 
years 
years and over 
Age not reported 


(a) As of December 31, 1940 


TABLE AGE ONSET BLINDNESS 


AGE GROUP 


All ages—Total 
Under years 
Before birth 
During birth but not including year 

year but not including years 

years 

years 
years 
years and over 


Age onset blindness not reported 
Not blind 


PER CENT 
NO. OF OF TOTAL 
PUPILS PUPILS 
0.1 
PER CENT 
NO. OF OF TOTAL 
PUPILS PUPILS 
4,739 100.0 
868 18.3 
184 3.9 
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NOTES SETTING REGISTER THE BLIND 


JOSEPH 


THE FALL 1941, register 2,218 blind 
persons with legal residence Allegheny 
County, Pennsylvania, was constructed? the 
request the local branch the Pennsyl- 
vania Association for the Blind. The defini- 
tion blindness employed for the purposes 
this study was the one used the organ- 
ization requesting it, which identical with 
employed the American Foundation 
for the Blind, the National Society for the 
Prevention Blindness, the Social Security 
Board, and the National Industries for the 
Blind. 

The maintenance such register blind 
individuals important aspect the work 
for the blind since serves several purposes. 
(1) used arrive some measure the 
prevalence blindness the community. 
(2) adequate register, supplemented 
data the causes blindness, can used 
effectively prevention blindness work. 
(3) adequate register can used 
source potential employees employ- 
ment and placement program for the blind. 
(4) Such register can used basis for 
administrative planning. 

the time this study, there were avail- 


1This request was carried out the Federation 
Social Agencies Pittsburgh and Allegheny County 
which conducted census and case study the blind. 
The staff members responsible for this study were 
Rudolph Danstedt, Belle Glosser, Katharine Biehl, 
and the author. addition, Gertrude Schein was loaned 
the Allegheny County Board Assistance assist 
the case study. 


acuity 20/200 (with correction) the 
better eye, visual acuity greater than 20/200 but ac- 
companied limitation the field vision such that 
the widest diameter the visual field subtends angle 
greater than degrees. 


ZAREFSKY 


able three sources information the num- 
ber blind persons the community which 
could used basic register which 
could added reports blind individuals 
from other sources the community: (1) the 
register maintained the organization re- 
questing the study, (2) the Allegheny County 
section the register the Pennsylvania 
State Council for the and (3) the list 
blind pension recipients Allegheny 
County. The second these sources, con- 
taining the greatest number names, was 
used the basic register and was supple- 
mented the other two. addition, the 
Western Pennsylvania School for the Blind 
submitted reports pupils attendance; the 
co-operation social agencies was secured 
reporting any blind individuals known 
them; hospitals and clinics consented report 
blind individuals known them currently 
and within the year preceding the study; the 
co-operation practicing ophthalmologists 
was enlisted reporting blind persons whom 
they were treating currently; the Board 
Education submitted reports the pupils 
the sight conservation class who were not 
known other agencies reporting blind in- 
dividuals; and the course the case study 
sample the register, the blind them- 
selves were encouraged suggest the names 
other blind persons known them. 
There were several techniques not em- 


inter-departmental administrative board 
which formulates general policies and programs for the 
prevention blindness and for the improvement the 
conditions the blind. addition reports from other 
sources, this agency receives reports 
all applicants for blind pensions whether not 
are found eligible for such pensions. 
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ployed this study which might utilized 
fruitfully other communities. setting 
this register, attempt was made use the 
various service clubs the community 
source information blind persons. This 
decision was reached after consideration the 
working relationships between these service 
clubs and the local branch the Pennsyl- 
vania Association for the Blind. was decided 
that since the service clubs themselves used 
this organization source information 
blind persons whom they could help, 
would fruitless include them source 
information for the present study. Con- 


TABLE THE NUMBER 
AGENCIES AND HOSPITALS AND THEIR 
REPORTS BLIND INDIVIDUALS 


NUMBER 
Type Report Social 
Reported blind individuals.. 


sideration also was given the utilization 
the list subscribers the Braille and Talk- 
ing Book Department the Carnegie Li- 
brary. this instance, also, was decided 
that because the working relationships be- 
tween this source information and the local 
branch the Pennsylvania Association for 
the Blind, would unremunerative use 
this list another source information. 
should noted also that there was field 
investigation, with even rough vision testing, 
involved the process building the 
register. 

means had been available, would have 
been desirable estimate the completeness 
register constructed this manner means 
house-to-house canvass selected por- 
tions the community. This procedure was 
not practicable, however, primarily because 
the lack field staff. recognized, how- 
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ever, that the register 2,218 individuals 
does not represent all the blind persons 
Allegheny County. estimated that 2,450 
would more accurate minimum count 
the number blind individuals with legal 
residence Allegheny County. This yields 
estimated rate blindness 17.3 persons per 
10,000 population. 

The coverage achieved these reporting 
procedures shown Tables and II, for 
the purposes which all reporting agencies 
and institutions (excluding the Allegheny 
County Board Assistance and the local 
branch the Pennsylvania Association for 
the Blind), except hospitals and clinics, have 
been classified social agencies. can 
seen that practically complete reporting was 
achieved from the social agencies 
pitals and clinics (even though number 
reports were the effect that blind people 
were known them). the other hand, 
half the practicing ophthalmologists re- 
ported, most them the effect that they 
were not treating blind persons. 


TABLE II. THE NUMBER PRACTIC- 
ING OPHTHALMOLOGISTS AND THEIR 
REPORTS BLIND INDIVIDUALS 


Type Report Number 
Were not treating blind 
Reported blind individuals............ 
Promised report but did not........ 
Could not 


the 2,295 names the Allegheny County 
section the register the Pennsylvania 
State Council for the Blind, 331 (14.4 per 
cent) were eliminated because non-resi- 
dence the county, vision excess the 
limits accepted setting the register, death 
prior September 30, 1941, duplication, 
leaving 1,964 individuals who, far could 
determined, were eligible for inclusion 
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the new register. (Hereafter, this group 
referred the basic file.) 

Table III are shown the sources the 
3416 reports which were received addition 
the basic file. these, 254 reports were 
not duplicated the basic file and were 
added it, resulting the new register 
These 254 reports represent 


TABLE III. NUMBER REPORTS RE- 
CEIVED ADDITION BASIC FILE 
Number 
individuals 
for whom 
Number reports 
Source were not 
Reports duplicated 
basic 
file 
3,416 254 
Local branch, Pennsylvania 
Association for the Blind*. 1,749 128 
Department Public 
1,356 
Social agencies and institu- 
118 
Public Health Nursing 
Western Pennsylvania 
School for the Blind..... 
Individual report.......... 


file was checked against lists submitted 


these sources. 


four individuals also reported three other 


sources (exclusive the duplication reports which 


occurred the basic file). 


only per cent the additional 3,416 reports 
submitted. the other hand, the new names 
thus reported constitute 11.5 per cent the 
total register. 

The percentage unduplicated supple- 
mentary reports per cent the 3,416 
reports) added the basic file, however, 


Includes who were mentally ill and mentally 
and for whom incomplete reports were sub- 
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heavily weighted the 3,105 reports from the 
local branch the Pennsylvania Association 
for the Blind and the Allegheny County 
Board Assistance. Because the working 
relationships existing between these organiza- 
tions and the Pennsylvania State Council for 
the Blind, would expected that the files 
the local branch the Pennsylvania As- 
sociation for the Blind and the list Blind 
Pension recipients Allegheny County 
would duplicate, great measure, the basic 
file set from the Allegheny County section 
the register the Pennsylvania State Coun- 
cil for the Blind. Actually, only 7.3 per cent 
the register the local branch the Penn- 
sylvania for the Blind and less 
than per cent the list blind pension 
recipients were not duplicated the basic file. 
the other hand, almost per cent the 
reports from the remaining sources the 
community had added the basic file 
order achieve the register 2,218 blind 
persons. significant that almost per cent 
the individuals the final register were 
reported only sources the community 
not primarily concerned with the blind. 

can seen from these figures that the 
community sources information used were 
quite helpful building this register blind 
persons. should noted, however, that this 
was procedure particularly adapted Alle- 
gheny County. Not every community, desiring 
set register blind persons within its 
boundaries, would have the three potential 
sources for basic register previously men- 
tioned. 

Several conclusions may drawn from this 
experience setting the register blind 
individuals. Since such register composed 
human beings becoming blind, regaining 
their vision, moving and out the com- 
munity, and dying, cannot set and 
maintained adequately the above procedure 
carried out sporadic intervals. Some pro- 
cedures must devised for continuous cur- 
rent reporting blind individuals local 
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agency engaged work with the blind. 
quite evident, for instance, that most, not 
all, the community sources information 
utilized this study reported only those 
blind individuals with whom they had had 
current contacts. addition, there un- 
known number blind persons the com- 
munity with whom none the reporting 
sources had had any contacts. register, 
order best serve the purposes for which 


intended, should built continual 
and active co-operation between the agencies 
engaged work for the blind and the 
munity large. This implies, addition 
the services offered the agencies working 
with the blind, continual interpretation 
these services that referrals blind in- 
dividuals will made other agencies, 
hospitals, ophthalmologists, 
groups and individuals the community. 
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NEWS AND VIEWS THE 
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CANADIAN WAR-BLINDED 


THE MAIN PURPOSE this presentation 
outline reception, training, and aftercare ar- 
rangements for Canadian blinded soldiers 
this present and, hope, last great war. 
planning for the blinded soldiers this war, 
had the benefit personal experience 
the first great war and twenty-five years 
intimate association with training and 
care work for blinded soldiers that war, 
well services for the civil blind, especially 
the northern half this continent. 

order that our plans and provisions for 
the blinded the present war may clearly 
understood, considered necessary and ad- 
visable include this preface references 
the past. When the first great war com- 
menced August 1914, there were 
special training facilities even plans for 
them Great Britain, Canada, fact 
any part the British Empire. British forces 
were heavily engaged France and Belgium 
throughout August and the autumn that 
year. Mr. Arthur Pearson, noted British 
publisher who had been losing his sight dur- 
ing the two years prior the outbreak the 
war, had become interested the National 
Institute for the Blind, Great Portland Street, 
London. result his genius for organiz- 
ing and fund raising had placed that or- 
ganization much better service basis. 
With the arrival large numbers wounded 
from across the channel Mr. Pearson, C.A.P. 
was familiarly referred to, approached the 
British War Office and proposed that all blind 
potentially blind soldiers and sailors should 
specially routed certain well-established 


eye hospitals London. This was ensure 
the best possible attention, also permit him 
visit and become acquainted with those 
whose sight could not restored saved. 
early 1915 number blinded soldiers 
and sailors had reached the convalescent stage 
and were ready for training. effort 
determine what might done for these men 
Mr. Pearson consulted with those who were 
experienced the education and training 
the blind. found those who were most 
familiar with the youthful blind skeptical 
the possibilities successful adjustments for 
those losing sight adult life. also found 
that many those associated that time 
work for the adult blind were primarily inter- 
ested workshops and could see little 
nothing beyond. was often told the 
things that adult blind could not that 
was first discouraged. Then decided that 
there must something the way new 
deal for newly blinded soldiers and chose for 
his guidance the principle, “Nothing will 
considered impossible until has been proven 
so.” The nucleus what afterwards became 
known St. Dunstan’s was established dur- 
ing that first winter the first great war. 
the spring 1915 Mr. Otto Kahn, New 
York, loaned his London residence located 
Regent’s Park Mr. Pearson for the dura- 
tion the war blinded soldier training 
centre. That residence provided the name 
which has come mean much the 
blinded soldier world. was ancient resi- 
dence bearing the name St. Dunstan’s. This 
name was derived from the clock tower 
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which had been installed century more 
before; clock and bell with forged iron fig- 
ures man and woman who regularly 
appeared strike the hours. The chimes and 
the figures had been salvaged from the old 
St. Dunstan’s church which had been de- 
stroyed the great fire London. 

Soon the numbers blinded soldiers under 
training the new St. 
quarters began increase and temporary 
buildings began appear the spacious 
grounds; administrative and training staffs 
were rapidly developed; and the fame this 
training centre gradually spread until medi- 
cal and nursing staffs hospitals throughout 
Britain, and even the field hospitals the 
forces the continent, knew its existence 
and appreciated its work. Early 1916 when 
the number men and officers training 
St. Dunstan’s had reached approximately two 
hundred, Mr. Arthur Pearson became Sir 
Arthur Pearson, Bart., G.B.E. 

But what blinded soldiers from other 
parts the Empire? Early this venture 
Sir Arthur had generously adopted the prin- 
ciple welcoming the war-blinded from all 
parts the Empire and had welcomed some 
from Belgium, France, and other allied forces 
well. 

But what Canada? Before 1914 there 
were well established schools for the training 
the juvenile and youthful blind. These 
were located Halifax, Nova Scotia; Mon- 
treal, Quebec; Brantford, Ontario; and Van- 
couver, British Columbia. For the adult blind 
there were organized services apart from 
local workshops Montreal and Ottawa and 
limited lending library with headquarters 
Toronto. the summer 1916 the first 
war-blinded Canadian soldiers returned 
Canada after completion training St. 
Dunstan’s. Friendships were soon established 
with keenly interested representatives the 
civilian blind group. Plans were soon under 
way for the establishment comprehensive 
organization which would co-operate with 


the schools for the blind, with any existing 
services for the adult blind, and would 
wise provide general services and where 
necessary throughout. will noted that the 
object this new organization was primarily 
render effective service the civil and 
soldier blind Canada. Thus The Canadian 
National Institute for the Blind was founded 
March, 1918. Promptly blinded soldier 
training and aftercare department was estab- 
lished. Some whose sight, war in- 
juries, had gradually failed had been dis- 
charged directly their homes without train- 
ing. These were collected. Others had been 
trained St. Dunstan’s and desired some fur- 
ther specialized training meet Canadian 
conditions. Coincidentally, arrangements 
were made with the Canadian authorities for 
Government assumption the full expense 
training and aftercare Canadian blinded 
soldiers avoid public appeals and 
tions; also arrangements for all Canadian 
blinded soldiers hospitals Great Britain 
St. Dunstan’s and carry with train- 
ing until they were ready return Can- 
ada, until appropriate and safe transporta- 
tion was available. the department the 
Canadian government charged with the re- 
sponsibility serving the great variety 
disabled veterans’ needs, special provision was 
made for administration and supervision 
blinded soldier training and aftercare en- 
sure the closest co-operation with the service 
organization—The Canadian National Insti- 
tute for the Blind. Naturally, full advantage 
was taken specialized facilities every 
part the country where such could ef- 
fectively utilized the final training set- 
tlement blinded soldier. 

the twenty-four years experience since 
the close the first great war, some our 
opinions have been subject adjustment and 
conclusions have been developed. Since these 
also have important bearing plans for 
the new war-blinded Canada, may 
well briefly outline them. 
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friend need. The earliest possible 
contact with the newly blinded soldier 
hospital most essential. The earlier this con- 
tact, the less deep-rooted the despondency and 
the more readily will training accepted. 

Adjusting outlook. The benefits spe- 
cial training will lost greatly discounted 
unless reasonably normal outlook has first 
been acquired. There may several ways 
achieve this but the most effective bring 
the despondent newcomer contact with an- 
other soldier, preferably near his own age, 
who addition blindness possesses some 
other serious handicap, such the loss 
arm. The newcomer, recognizing the com- 
munity interest, can usually induced 
engage friendly discussion. When dis- 
covers that the other fellow has even 
greater disability, moved sympathize 
and turn feel glad for himself that 
has been spared the additional handicap. 
From this point on, begins realize that 
has many other blessings for which 
should duly thankful and that still has 
many talents capable application. From 
that point on, his general rehabilitation 
usually fairly clear-cut proposition. the 
selection this cheer-up contact, too much 
stress cannot placed such factors ex- 
perience common, intelligence, and broad 
outlook. 

Preliminary training. During the late 
convalescent period preliminary training can 
started. Sometimes this possible while 
still hospital—physical condition permit- 
ting; rapid return normal health 
and strength has been possible and other 
serious injuries conditions interfere. This 
preliminary training started during hospital 
period immediately following hospital re- 
lease most important and every man should 
have it. should include braille reading and 
writing; typewriting; practicing hand- 
writing and signature; the use the Talking 
Book; etc. should also include light and 
hobby handicrafts develop co-ordination, 
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confidence, some degree hand skill, and the 
development sense direction and pro- 
portion coupled with the ability visualize. 
These handicrafts may never followed 
the individual later life they may be- 
come real hobbies. any case the benefits 
acquired from their employment during this 
early training period more than justify any 
time and effort spent them. They are also 
valuable aid determining aptitudes the 
individual, especially the case those who 
are unimaginative. 

The most important portion the prelimi- 
nary training that adjustment the most 
normal performance every day functions 
such shaving; attention personal ap- 
pearance; proper table habits; posture, and 
movements when sitting, standing, and walk- 
ing; participation games, sports, and rec- 
reation with sighted friends; readiness and 
freedom participation social functions; 
and the observance all normal courtesies. 

Vocation. considering vocation for 
the war-blinded the many factors which must 
taken into account include aptitudes; 
background education, training, and expe- 
rience; age; physical condition; handicaps, 
any other than blindness; preference and op- 
portunities the community which the 
individual may wish settle. Apart from all 
these factors must remembered that the 
blinded soldier will have reasonable pen- 
sion income provide basic maintenance for 
life. can encouraged take in- 
terest and actively follow some definite 
vocation, will probably happier and 
better citizen than idle only follow- 
ing hobby when feels like it. great 
deal can done encourage him and pos- 
sibly even develop desire and liking for 
occupation under radically changed circum- 
stances. If, however, lacks the ambition 
really try and the strength character per- 
sist spite annoying difficulties and prob- 
lems associated with his handicap, will 
eventually become more less inactive 
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spite all that can reasonably done. Much 
depends the individual but are con- 
vinced that the best the way assistance 
and facilities that can provided not too 
good for the man who has lost his sight 
war service for us. 


CANADIAN PROVISION 


the war clouds gathered during the year 
prior September, 1939, consideration was 
given possible plans for dealing with the 
blinded another war, and the situation was 
discussed with St. Dunstan’s and others con- 
cerned. the declaration war, action 
was promptly taken. Arrangements were 
made The Canadian National Institute for 
the Blind with the Government Canada 
for the Institute furnish service and the 
Government meet costs. Also through the 
Government arrangements were made take 
advantage the services St. Dunstan’s, 
for any Canadian blinded soldiers while 
Great Britain. This covered earliest possible 
contact hospitals representatives St. 
Dunstan’s followed such preliminary care 
and training hospitals and St. Dunstan’s 
circumstances permitted and warranted, 
until they could returned Canada with 
reasonable safety and comfort. 


TRANSPORTATION ARRANGEMENTS 


For the return journey Canada whether 
hospital ship transport, appropriate ar- 
rangements for escort and incidental service 
intended promote confidence, comfort and 
freedom from worry, have been specified. 
Institute reception committees have been ap- 
pointed each the principal Canadian 
Atlantic ports which returning blinded 
soldiers may disembarked. Provision also 
made for all such cases transferred with 
the least possible delay Toronto for further 
treatment required and for final check 
board outstanding ophthalmologists. 
would seem appropriate pause this time 
for moment and offer explanation the 


decision concentrate blinded soldiers 
Toronto for final ophthalmological service 
and preliminary training. During and since 
the first great war, many cases occurred 
which men were designated blind for 
practical purposes when, matter fact, 
after proper treatment correction, they 
were found possess good, useful vision. 
Others were reported having useful vision 
when fact was ultimately discovered 
obviate difficulties some cases and la- 
mentable delays training and rehabilitation 
others, was felt that the most satisfactory 
system would ensure the most thorough 
and competent ophthalmological review 
one established and experienced board 
ophthalmologists every case. Also since 
preliminary training should given with the 
least possible delay relieve worry and lack 
confidence, transfer Institute blinded 
soldier training headquarters would greatly 
facilitated. Institute contact service must 
maintained continuously from the time 
arrival Canada, also preliminary training 
will started continued soon possi- 
ble after arrival. The period which will 
required for this training will vary greatly. 
may take little one month possible 
maximum six months, depending the 
physical condition, outlook, and other circum- 
stances. completion the preliminary 
training, provision has also been made for 
specialized training all cases where ap- 
plicable. This may taken Institute head- 
quarters Toronto any divisional area 
facilities are reasonably available and when 
the blinded soldier prefers near his 
own home during this final period. 

Four Canadian blinded soldiers have al- 
ready returned. Three these still 
ful vision when they left Great Britain but 
sight continued deteriorate following their 
return until blinded soldier training was nec- 
essary. The fourth suffered other serious in- 
juries addition loss sight and after 
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several months hospital finally returned. 
All have completed preliminary training. The 
first already taking specialized training 
stand management. The second taking 
specialized course potato culture, sub- 
ject which has always been interested 
and had followed before war service. The 
third being assisted locating small 
holding his home district where wishes 
settle down with his wife and young fam- 
ily and have cow, pigs, and poultry. The 
fourth, who was engaged married be- 
fore joining up, now anxious complete 
the contract before taking his specialized 
training. fifth blinded soldier from over- 
seas has just been reported and sixth has 
lost his sight result motorcycle crash. 

pate estimate the numbers blinded sol- 
diers for whom service may required. 
can only plan the services principle and 
provide facilities requirements develop. 
The cases which have been thus far served 
have reached one time and have been 
afforded the very best service our com- 
mand. any time the near more dis- 
tant future the numbers warrant special res- 
idence and training centre, such will pro- 
vided the Institute order that adequate 
facilities may readily available while avoid- 
ing dislocation overloading established 
service departments the Institute. 

There another phase training for the 
blind which may arise this war, the 
event air raids enemy action against 
some our coastal cities communities, 
citizens, old young—men, women, chil- 
dren—may suffer eye injuries. will then 
become the duty this Institute make all 
stances indicate, utilizing schools for the 
blind and Institute divisional facilities for 
training and rehabilitation. 

The foundation and rapid growth The 
Canadian National Institute for the Blind 
and its services for both soldier and civil blind 


Canada was direct outgrowth public 
interest the Canadian soldier blind the 
first great war. Some hardships and difficulties 
were experienced those early blinded sol- 
diers until facilities could established. 
this war the Institute comprehensive and 
experienced service organization po- 
sition readily meet the needs the war 
blinded. delays difficulties should 
experienced this time. Likewise unnecessary 
worry and suffering both the soldier and 
his family should entirely avoidable. 


TENTATIVE REPORT THE LEGIS- 
LATIVE COMMITTEE THE 
A.A.W.B. 


Your Committee has been intensely in- 
terested and alert many bills introduced 
the Congress during recent months. The bill 
receiving our most careful attention and one 
which deals specifically with the war and civil- 
ian blind known 7484, introduced 
Congressman Barden, North Carolina. 
have had much correspondence with the 
membership and have had one general meet- 
ing October the Continental Hotel 
Washington, and the 15th October 
presented our suggested amendments the 
sub-committee the House Committee 
Education. 

was unanimously agreed, after confer- 
ence about sixteen hours, that should 


First, That 7484 amended that 
all work for the blind participated the 
Federal Government carried through exist- 
ing State agencies for the blind and that State 
agencies for the blind should, contract 
otherwise, carry out the program far prac- 
ticable through local private agencies for the 
blind. 

Second, That the States 
financially the extent one dollar State 
funds two dollars Federal funds, far 
vocational rehabilition training was concerned, 
and that where the program was financed en- 
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tirely the Federal Government, should 
still carried through State agencies for the 
blind. variable grant States was provided 


the basis average per capita wealth for the 
nation whole. 


Third, That citizenship requirement was 
exacted. 


Fourth, That means test was re- 
quired. 


this writing, 7484 still com- 
mittee. 

wish you know that are keeping 
close touch with this legislation but 
have way knowing what consideration 
our proposed amendments will receive until 
the bill has been reported from the Com- 
mittee. soon this has been done, 
will advise you. 


The small group which drew the prin- 
ciples unanimously agreed upon consisted of— 


Members the Legislative Committee the 
A.A.W.B., which the following were present: 
Watts, Virginia, Chairman; William 
Ratchford, Maryland; Edward Crawford, 
Ohio; Peter Salmon, New York; Alfred 
Allen, Illinois. 

Members the Legislative Committee the 
which the following were present: 
Dr. Gabriel Farrell, Massachusetts, Chairman; 
Dr. Merle Frampton, New York; Francis 
Andrews, Maryland. 

Dr. Roma Cheek, North Carolina; Miss 
Grace Harper, New York; Lewis, 
Washington, C.; George Meyer, New 
Jersey; Alan Blackburn, New York; Robert 
Irwin, New York. 

Chairman 
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FROM THE SECRETARY-GENERAL 


Many blind persons know all too well from 
personal experience something the hazards 
created for them and for other pedestrians 
result thoughtlessness and carelessness 
the part the public leaving objects lying 
around sidewalks—such things bicycles, 
children’s toys, ladders, know too 
the danger from open gratings. 

such hazards, Mr. Arthur Ortmeyer, In- 
dianapolis, has appealed the International 
Association Chiefs Police Washing- 
ton, bring this matter the atten- 
tion chiefs police throughtout the United 
States, and the Board Officers this as- 
sociation has promised appeal their 
members for co-operation through the me- 
dium their news service which reaches 
every police chief the country. 

The American Association Workers for 
the Blind and all blind persons are grateful 
Mr. Ortmeyer for his interest the matter. 


COMMITTEE APPOINTMENTS 


the request President Peter Sal- 
mon, the following members the A.A.W.B. 
have agreed serve the Committee 
Professional Standards: Mr. Stetson Ryan, 
Hartford, Connecticut; Miss Mabel Wins- 
worth, Cleveland, Ohio; Mr. Broun, 
Irvington, Virginia. 


THE TEACHERS FORUM 


For Instructors Blind Children 


PARTIALLY SEEING CHILDREN SCHOOLS 
FOR THE BLIND 


Survey Admission Requirements 


BERTHOLD LOWENFELD, Ph.D. 


THE PROBLEM PARTIALLY SEEING CHILDREN 
residential schools for the blind naturally 
tied with the admission policies practiced 
these schools. order investigate the 
current requirements for admission with re- 
gard amount vision, the following ques- 
tions were sent the fifty-two superinten- 
dents residential schools for the blind 
forty-one states: 


Are there any legal requirements for admis- 
sion your school with regard amount 
vision? so, please quote. 

What are the requirements for admission 
your school with regard amount vision 


actually practiced? Please describe fully pos- 
sible. 


Replies were received from forty-three super- 
intendents schools thirty-four 
Legal requirements for admission. 
Twenty-eight schools reported that they have 
specific legal admission requirement re- 
garding the amount vision—this par- 
ticularly the case privately supported 
schools for the that the legal re- 
quirements not beyond the use the 


The author expresses his thanks the superintendents 
for their kind 


word “blind” describing the type pupil 
admitted. 

Twelve schools reported that the legal re- 
quirement contains definition equivalent 
“children who not have enough sight 
attend public schools.” this type defini- 
tion phrases such the following are used 
various states: “children unable receive the 
full benefits the public schools reason 
blindness either partial total,” “children 
whose vision defective prevent them 
from attending public schools,” “children who 
are unable make satisfactory progress the 
public schools because impaired vision,” 
“children blind such extent that they 
cannot acquire education the common 
schools the state.” 

Only three schools reported more specific 
legal definition the amount vision. The 
Florida School for the Deaf and the Blind, 
and the Louisiana State School for Negro 
Blind gave “20/200” and the Virginia State 
School for Colored Deaf and Blind Children 
tially blind child follows: blind child 
child who has, with correcting glasses, 
twenty two-hundredths (20/200) vision 
less, the better eye. partially blind child 
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child who has twenty seventieths (20/70) 
vision less, the better eye, one who 
has some progressive eye trouble which 
the opinion competent ophthalmologist 
makes necessary for the child attend 
special school special class the public 
schools.” 

The survey therefore revealed that most 
states definite specification regard the 
amount vision not included the legal 
admission requirements. Mrs. Ethel Nestell 
Fortner, Principal the Oregon State School 
for the Blind, discussing the fact that the 
Oregon law does not define blindness pre- 
scribe the degree visual acuity necessary for 
admission the school, states: “This, be- 
lieve should because certain de- 
gree visual acuity—or lack acuity—may 
not impose the same educational handicap 
one case that does another. Social, physi- 
cal, educational, and mental factors enter into 
the situation such extent that each child 
presents individual problem and should 
considered such. Consequently, believe 
unwise make the degree visual acuity 

change legislative enactments meet chang- 

ing conditions.” 

This discussion reflects the question whether 
the law should fix details policies cover 
the problem only general terms. The legal 
treatment admission requirements 
schools for the blind apparently complies with 
the latter school thought. 

Admission requirements actually prac- 
ticed. Since the amount vision ad- 
mission requirement schools for the blind 
only broadly defined the laws, the in- 
terpretation terms specific amount 
vision left the board other governing 
body the school, the superintendent, the 
ophthalmologist, the joint opinion 
two more these. 

Fifteen schools reported that they not 
specify definite degree visual acuity 
their admission requirements. these, four 
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schools leave the decision entirely the 
ophthalmologist; nine schools not practice 
any other rule for admission than that de- 
scribing the pupils either “blind” 
such phrase “having insufficient sight 
attend the public schools”; one school reports 
admitting “those children who cannot dis- 
cern letters and numerals plainly” and one 
school, “those unable read ordinary news- 
print.” 

majority the schools, twenty-eight, spec- 
ify Snellen measurement definite amount 
vision. these, one school reported “20/- 
70”; one, “not better than 20/180”; one, “less 
than per cent”; and twenty-five schools, 
“20/200 less,” few them adding “in the 
better eye after refraction” and one including 
also “loss vision due wholly part 
impairment field vision other factors 
which affect usefulness vision like de- 
gree.” this group twenty-eight schools, 
however, only five schools reported that they. 
adhere strictly the given standard; the other 
twenty-three added some qualifying remark, 
eight them explaining that they also accept 
children with more than the specified amount 
vision who suffer from some progressive 
eye defect, and thirteen stating that exceptions 
are made because other factors which make 
instruction the school desirable. 

can concluded that the great majority 
(88 per cent) the schools reporting find 
impracticable adhere strict definition 
blindness their admission practices. There- 
fore most, not all, these schools have pu- 
pils enrolled whose vision better than that 
expressed the commonly accepted defini- 
tion blindness. 

generally recognized that even small 
amount vision great asset from the edu- 
cational point view. equally understood 
that forcing children with sufficient vision for 
sight-saving instruction into “blind methods” 
definitely harmful. The fact that most 
our schools admit pupils with considerable 
amount vision imposes upon them the re- 
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sponsibility make provisions for “sight-sav- 
ing” well for which 
means that the pupils’ sight must not only 
saved but also used serve them when- 
ever possible. Besides the group totally blind 
children our schools have children with vision 
below 20/200 who, although needing tactual 
education, can use their vision some extent 
dividual basis. Our schools also have, this 
survey reveals, children with vision better than 
20/200 who should restricted their visual 
education only far medical diagnoses 
make advisable. our schools fulfill their 
obligations partially seeing pupils? Eight 
the schools reporting are either conducting 
sight-saving classes have room especially 
equipped for this group children give 
more less casual assistance supplying 
inkprint books, paper and pencils. 

Although the number schools making 
such provisions still small and the provisions 
made are means always satisfactory, at- 
tention given this problem shows marked 
increase compared with few years ago. 
One school for the blind has already changed 
its name “Braille and Sight Saving School.” 
The following quotation from The Lantern 
will show that the responsible authorities 
Perkins Institution and Massachusetts School 
for the Blind recognize fully the urgency 
the problem: 


For some time reference has been made the 
increasing amount vision among pupils 
schools for the blind. This has led the intro- 
duction some schools visual methods edu- 
cation. Perkins has adhered the principle 
being “finger reading” school, but the time has 
now come when thought will have given 
the recommendation medical authorities that 
pupils having sight permitted use widely 
possible. After consideration this problem 
the part the Perkins’ staff, and consultation 
with the medical authorities, recommendation 
was made the June meeting the Board 
Trustees that, beginning this year [school year 
what extent there may provision for visual 


education this school. the meeting the 
Trustees the following three principles were ap- 
proved: 


That 20/200 10% vision still consid- 
ered the maximum amount sight for admission 
pupils into this school. 

That braille still taught the chief means 
instruction and that all pupils required 
learn write braille. 

That provision made for pupils with suf- 
ficient vision use inkprint for reading, that 
books suitable type, insofar they can ob- 
tained, secured, and that adequate lighting 
facilities for the reading inkprint provided. 


This will involve, during the year, careful 
study modern appliances for eye-reading, 
well adequate lighting and other mediums 
which science may 


All this does not mean that schools for the 
blind are attempting take over sight-con- 
servation work which being conducted most 
successfully hundreds sight-saving classes 
many public school systems. These classes, 
however, are located only communities 
where the number visually handicapped 
pupils justifies their establishment. There are 
still—particularly rural communities—many 
partially seeing children who, unable bene- 
fit from regular public school instruction, are 
not or, for various reasons, mainly economic, 
cannot be, served sight-saving classes. 
Should they left the regular classes 
better for them admitted residential 
schools for the blind? Some schools for the 
blind have made arrangements meet the 
varied needs this group and doing 
they were necessity led new conception 
the scope and purpose such “schools for 
the blind.” This was recognized and pointed 
out reports received from three schools, the 
Oregon State School for the Blind, the Wash- 
ington State School for the Blind, and the 
Wisconsin School for the Blind. Following 
statement from Mrs. Fortner, the Oregon 


The Perkins Institution, September 15, 1942. 
pp. 5-6. 
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school, which presented here the hope 
that may lead discussion this most 
important issue: 


The standard for admitting children the 
Oregon State School for the Blind “inability 
public school work because visual handi- 
cap.” Oregon rural state Portland, our 
only city any size, has two sight-saving classes. 
maintain state school for the blind. Since 
these facilities leave several hundred children who 
have eye difficulties with educational oph- 
thalmological care, recent legislation has empow- 
ered co-operate with the public schools and 
the State Department Education has directed 
help work out program state aids for 
the visually handicapped. Under this new legisla- 
tion for handicapped children, the state depart- 
ment education going enlighten the public 
schools and offer them aid. are co-operating 
this program when pertains the visually 
handicapped, assisting with clinics, advising 
with parents and teachers and some instances 
loaning equipment and giving supervision. 
this program develops are cutting down the 
sight-saving load have been carrying here. 
have rapid turnover our sight-saving 
group. the hopeful part our work. 
find boy who has been public school for four 
years and hasn’t learned read, seems have 
eye difficulty but medical educational 
specialists his the surrounding communi- 
ties, then feel justified offering our facilities 
temporary basis. can least find out the 
seriousness the difficulty and whether not 
can helped. the trouble serious may 
remain with for some time. refraction, oper- 
ation treatment will improve his vision and 
remedial technique can help him educationally 
can returned public school under super- 
Vision year two, sometimes few months. 
the eye difficulty not severe not his 
major problem, can returned once with 


suggestions for helping him. should rather 
examine dozen children who did not need help 
than miss one who did. this way are turn- 
ing “School for the Blind” into state agency 
for the visually 


Similarly Mr. Long, Superintendent 
the Wisconsin School for the Blind, remarks: 
sure that our State Superintendent 
Public Instruction has mind the idea that 
the State School for the Blind should not 
only the educational center the blind boys 
and girls, but, addition, should place 
where boys and girls with visual handicap 
can sent for educational and medical anal- 
ysis.” 

The adoption such principles widens not 
only the functions residential school for 
the blind but also implies fundamental 
change the administration these schools. 
necessitates increase teaching person- 
nel and medical supervision, and calls for 
variety new equipment such lighting, 
writing desks, bulletin typewriters, and large 
type books. 

The problem the partially seeing child 
schools for the blind one the most acute 
from the administrative well the educa- 
tional viewpoint. Some our school officials 
are trying solve and have already taken 
steps this direction. Most them know 
that, for various reasons, they will have face 
its full impact sooner later. The time 
more than ripe now for general discussion. 


See also Fortner, Ethel Nestell. “The Partially Sighted 
Child the School for the Blind,” Proceedings the 
Nineteenth Biennial Convention the American Asso- 
ciation Workers for the Blind. 1941. pp. 80-84. 
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DR. ALLEN SAYS: 


CAMP 


1930 the Boston Lions Club asked 
suggest project involving service 
blind people told the story Miss Lane’s 
camp which she carried Georgetown, 
Massachusetts, from 1916 through 1927 and 
which, though probably the earliest its kind, 
has been saving instrumentality. 


Miss Alice Lane, born teacher ever there 
was one, who never forgot that the teacher’s 
primary mission mould her pupils’ characters, 
had long been distressed the tales told her 
few her state-ward blind girls, unhappy 
and unwholesome experiences while boarded out 
the long summer vacations. Determined 
something about it, she finally chose the summer 
camp way. Though this meant respite her 
year’s work, she persisted, even considering the 
proposed service pleasure rather than sacrifice. 
Alongside pond she had found her camp 
site, together with two-story cottage having long 
covered piazzas. Everything was simple, but that 
was all the better;—the camp was family 
affair, self-serviced, every member having 
her part the household chores. few 
friends helped financially, the five six state 
wards would paid for the usual $3.00 
week, but other expenses were met Miss Lane 
out her savings many years. 

And the very day Perkins closed that June 
the little group Miss Lane and twelve girls 
started for Camp Serdelo—a name stemming 
from Service, Democracy, and Love. 

repeating camper still recalls that “Auntie 
Lane” was mother, counsellor, cook, nature 
teacher, rewarder, punisher, entertainment and 
happiness bringer—very generous “and then 
some.” Camp life was never monotonous, for 


remarks the celebration the tenth birthday 
Camp Allen. 


while the girls had often left their own 
devices they quickly became self-occupying, .... 
very important matter with children shut 
blindness. 

the twelve the littlest ones slept upstairs, the 
rest cots within one the piazzas, privilege 
which they loved. All ate together, also pi- 
azza, and they relished their bountiful but simple 
meals. grace was sung, every occasion like 
birthday celebrated with party—even the girls 
born other months having their party. Every- 
body shared alike—this was democracy. There 
was the early morning dip, the raising and salut- 
ing the flag, “prayers”, some girl 
accompanying the singing portable organ. 
Daily interludes were rowing, sometimes picnick- 
ing across the pond; once season spending the 
day distant beach. After the dinner dishes 
had been put away everybody lay down for 
period quiet; then there might berrying, 
walking the village errands, even hikes 
farther afield. Calls were often made and paid. 
Much reading and letter writing went on, also 
considerable fancywork. Perhaps the evenings 
were the most enjoyed, because the fireside 
singing songs words composed the girls 
themselves; then early bed. 

Sundays they attended their churches and Sab- 
bath Schools; and the afternoon received visi- 
tors. 

The second season large tent appeared, 
used for occasional overnight guests, for rainy- 
day games and dancing phonograph 
music; later second cottage for few older girls. 

Yes, Camp Serdelo was love practice. 


Brother Lions, simple camp like Serdelo 
for few blind girls, would the best service 
project could have. 

Within two years had Camp Allen. 
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IMPORTANT CENTENNIAL 


William James: 1842-1910 


This year marks the hundredth anniversary 
the birth William James, the great American 
psychologist and philosopher. Floyd Ruch 
says, “Psychologists have been busy for fifty 
years proving experiment what James knew 
without benefit experiment.” The following 
excerpt from The Principles Psychology 
(1890), work which has been designated 
“almost certainly the greatest classic psy- 
chology.” Although written long ago many 
our readers will interested James’ dis- 
cussion “How the Blind Perceive Space,” the 
essential content which has lost none its 
interest NOTE 


The blind man’s construction real space 
differs from that the seeing man most 
obviously the larger part which synthesis 
plays it, and the relative subordination 
analysis. The seeing baby’s eyes take the 
whole room once, and discriminative at- 
tention must arise him before single 
objects are visually discerned. The blind child, 
the contrary, must form his mental image 
the room the addition, piece piece, 
parts which learns know successively. 
With our eyes may apprehend instantly, 
enormous bird’s eye view, landscape 
which the blind man condemned build 
bit bit after weeks perhaps explora- 
tion. are exactly his predicament, how- 
ever, for spaces which exceed our visual range. 
ing mentally the impression get any 
moment when sea. The distance between 
New York and San Francisco computed 
days’ journeys; that from earth sun 
many times the earth’s diameter, etc.; and 


longer distances still may said have 
adequate mental image whatever, but only 
numerical verbal symbols. 

But the symbol will often give the emo- 
tional effect the perception. Such express- 
ions the abysmal vault heaven, the end- 
less expanse ocean, etc., summarize many 
computations the imagination, and give the 
sense enormous horizon. seems 
with the blind. They multiply mentally the 
amount distinctly felt freedom move, 
and gain the immediate sense vaster free- 
dom still. Thus that blind men are never 
without the consciousness their horizon. 
They all enjoy travelling, especially with 
companion who can describe them the 
objects they pass. the prairies they feel the 
great openness; valleys they feel closed in; 
and one has told that thought few 
seeing people could enjoy the view from 
mountain-top more than he. blind person 
entering house room immediately re- 
ceives, from the reverberations his voice and 
steps, impression its dimensions, and 
certain extent its arrangement. The tym- 
panic sense comes help here, and possibly 
other forms tactile sensibility not yet un- 
derstood. 

One blind gentleman, Mr. Kilbourne, 
instructor the Perkins Institution South 
Boston, who has the power spoken (per- 
ception obstacles) unusual degree, 
proved, however, have more delicate 
sense temperature his face than ordinary 
persons. himself supposed that his ears 
had nothing with the faculty until 
complete stoppage them, not only with 
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cotton but with putty top it, abolish- 
ing the perception entirely, proved his first 
impression erroneous. Many blind men 
say immediately that their ears are concerned 
the matter. 

Sounds certainly play far more prominent 
part the mental life the blind than 
our own. taking walk through the coun- 
try, the mutations sound, far and near, 
constitute their chief delight. And great 
extent their imagination distance and 
objects moving from one distant spot an- 
other seems consist thinking how cer- 
tain sonority would modified the change 
place. unquestionable that the semi- 
circular-canal feelings play great part 
defining the points the compass and the 
direction distant spots, the blind us. 
start towards them feelings this 
sort; and many directions, many differ- 
ent-feeling starts. 

The only point that offers any theoretic 
difficulty the prolongation into space the 
direction, after the start. For extradition 
occur beyond the skin, the portion skin 
question and the space beyond must form 
common object for some other sensory sur- 
face. The eyes are for most this sensory 
surface; for the blind can only other parts 
the skin, coupled not with motion. But 
the mere gropings the hands every di- 
rection must end surrounding the whole 
body with sphere felt space. And this 
sphere must become enlarged with every 
movement locomotion, these movements 
gaining their space-values from the semi- 
circular-canal feelings which accompany them, 
and from the farther and farther parts large 
fixed objects (such the bed, the wainscot- 
ing, fence) which they bring within the 
grasp. might supposed that knowledge 
space acquired many successive dis- 
crete acts would always retain somewhat 
jointed and speak, granulated character. 
When who are gifted with sight think 
space too large come into single field 
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view, are apt imagine composite, 
and filled with more less jerky stoppings 
and startings (think, for instance, the space 
from here San Francisco), else reduce 
the scale symbolically and imagine how much 
larger map the distance would look than 
others with whose totality are familiar. 

disposed believe, after interrogating 
many blind persons, that the use imaginary 
maps reduced scale less frequent with 
them than with the rest us. Possibly the 
extraordinary changeableness the visual 
magnitudes things makes this habit natural 
us, while the fixity tactile magnitudes 
keeps them from falling into it. (When the 
blind young man operated Dr. Franz 
was shown portrait locket, was vastly 
surprised that the face could put into 
small compass: would have seemed 
him, said, impossible put bushel 
into pint. this may, however, the 
space which each blind man feels extend 
beyond his body felt him one smooth 
continuum—all trace those muscular start- 
ings and stoppings and reversals which pre- 
sided over its formation having been elimi- 
nated from the memory. seems, other 
words, generic image the space-element 
common all these experiences, with the 
unessential particularities each left out. 
truth, where this space start stop 
may have occurred was quite accidental. 
may never occur just there again, and the 
attention lets drop altogether. Even long 
space that traversed several-mile walk 
will not necessarily appear blind man’s 
thought the guise series locomotor 
acts. Only where there some distinct loco- 
motor difficulty, such step ascend, 
difficult crossing, disappearance the 
path, will distinct locomotor images con- 
stitute the idea. Elsewhere the space seems 
continuous, and its parts may even all seem 
coexistent; though, very intelligent blind 
friend once remarked me, “To think 
such distances involves probably more mental 
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wear and tear and brain-waste the blind 
than the seeing.’ This seems point 
greater element successive addition and 
construction the blind man’s idea. 

Our own visual exporations means 
innumerable stoppings and startings the 
eyeballs. Yet these are all effaced from the 
final space-sphere our visual imagination. 
They have neutralized each other. can 
even distribute our attention the right and 
left sides simultaneously, and think those 
two quarters space coexistent. Does the 
smoothing out the locomotor interruptions 
from the blind man’s tactile space-sphere offer 
any greater paradox? Surely not. And 
curious note that both him and 
there one particular locomotor feeling that 
apt assert itself obstinately the last. 
and alike spontaneously imagine space 
lying front us, for reasons too obvious 
enumerate. think the space behind 
us, we, rule, have turn round mentally, 
and doing the front space vanishes. But 
this, the other things which 
have been talking, individuals differ widely. 
Some, imagining room, can think all 
its six surfaces once. Others mentally turn 
round, or, least, imagine the room 
several successive and mutually exclusive acts. 

Sir William Hamilton, and Mill after 
him, have quoted approvingly opinion 
Platner (an eighteenth-century philosopher) 
regarding the space-perceptions the blind. 
Platner says: 

“The attentive observation person born 
blind has convinced that the sense 
touch itself altogether imcompetent 
afford the representation extension and 
space. fact, those born blind, time 
serves instead space. Vicinity and distance 
mean their mouths nothing more than the 
shorter longer time necessary attain 
from some one feeling some other.” 

After own observation blind people, 
should hardly have considered this any- 
thing but eccentric opinion, worthy pair 
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off with that other belief that color primi- 
tively seen without extent, had not been for 
the remarkable Essay Tactile and Visual 
Space Ch. Dunan, which appeared 
the Revue Philosophique for 1888. This author 
quotes three very competent witnesses, all 
officials institutions for the blind (it does 
not appear from the text that more than one 
them was blind himself), who say that 
blind people only live time. Dunan 
himself does not share exactly this belief, but 
insists that the blind man’s and the seeing 
man’s representation space have absolutely 
naught common, and that are deceived 
into believing that what they mean space 
analogous what mean, the fact 
that many them are but semi-blind and 
still think visual terms, and from the 
farther fact that they all visual terms 
just like ourselves. But examining 
Dunan’s reasons one finds that they all rest 
the groundless logical assumption that the 
perception geometrical form which 
get with our eyes, and that which blind man 
gets with his fingers, must either absolutely 
identical absolutely unlike. They cannot 
similar diversity, “for they are simple 
notions, and the essence such 
enter the mind leave all once, that 
one who has simple notion all, possesses 
all its completeness. Therefore, since 
impossible that the blind should have 
the forms question ideas completely identi- 
cal with our seeing ones, follows that their 
ideas must radically different from and 
wholly irreducible our own.” Hereupon 
Dunan has difficulty finding blind 
man who still preserves crude sensation 
diffused light, and who says when questioned 
that this light has extent. Having ‘no ex- 
tent’ appears, however, farther questioning, 
signify merely not enveloping any particu- 
lar tactile objects, nor being located within 
their outline; that (allowing for latitude 
expression) the result tallies perfectly with 
our own view. relatively stagnant retinal 
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sensation diffused light, not varying when 
different objects are handled, would naturally 
remain object quite apart. the word 
‘extent’ were habitually used denote tactile 
extent, this sensation, having tactile asso- 
ciates whatever, would naturally have ‘extent’ 
denied it. And yet all the while would 
analogous the tactile sensations having 
the quality bigness. course would 
have other tactile qualities, just the 
tactile objects have other optical qualities 
than bigness. All sorts analogies obtain 
between the spheres sensibility. Why are 
‘sweet’ and ‘soft’ used synonymously 
most languages? and why are both these 
adjectives applied objects many sen- 
sible kinds. Rough sounds, heavy smells, hard 
lights, cold colors, are other examples, Nor 
does follow from such analogies these 
that the sensations compared need com- 
posite and have some their parts identical. 
Likeness and difference are elementary 
relation, not resolved every case into 
mixture absolute identity and absolute 
heterogeneity content. 

conclude, then, that although its more 
superficial determinations the blind man’s 
space very different from our space, yet 
deep analogy remains between the two. ‘Big’ 
and ‘little, ‘far’ and are similar con- 
tents consciousness both us. But the 
measure the bigness and the farness 
very different him and ourselves. He, 
for example, can have notion what 
mean objects appearing smaller they 
move away, because must always conceive 
them their constant tactile size. Nor, 
whatever analogy the two extensions involve, 
should expect that blind man receiving 
sight for the first time should recognize his 
new-given optical objects their familiar 
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tactile names. Molyneux wrote Locke: 

“Suppose man born blind, and now 
and taught his touch distinguish be- 
when felt one and the other, which the 
cube, which the sphere. Suppose then the 
cube and sphere placed table and the 
blind man made see; query, whether 
his sight, before touched them, 
could now distinguish and tell which the 
globe, which the cube?” 

This has remained literature 
neux’s Molyneux answered ‘No.’ And 
Locke says: 

agree with this thinking gentleman 
whom proud call friend, and 
opinion that the blind man first sight 
would not able say which was the globe, 
which the cube, whilst only saw them; 
though could unerringly name them his 
touch and certainly distinguish them the 
difference their figures felt.” 

This opinion has not lacked experimental 
confirmation. From Chesselden’s case down- 
wards, patients operated for congenital cat- 
aract have been unable name first the 
things they saw. “So, Puss, shall know you 
another time,” said Chesselden’s patient, after 
catching the cat, looking her steadfastly, and 
setting her down. Some this incapacity 
unquestionably due general mental con- 
fusion the new experience, and the exces- 
sively unfavorable conditions for perception 
which eye with its lens just extirpated af- 
fords. That the analogy inner nature be- 
tween the retinal and tactile sensations goes 
beyond mere extensity proved the cases 
where the patients were the most intelligent, 
the young man operated Dr. 
Franz, who named circular, triangular, and 
quadrangular figures first sight. 
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1939 THE STAFF organized 
unique course practical physics which may 
interest other schools. The course 
emphasizes the laws and practical applica- 
tions physics rather than the more tech- 
nical and abstract phases the subject. 
stresses the importance understanding the 
construction and manipulation general 
household fixtures, appliances, and machines 
and teaches the basic principles their oper- 
ation. covers the subject household me- 
chanics and the fundamental theories under- 
lying that subject. The pupils are assigned 
specific topics from the braille edition 
standard high school physics text. 

Following example fully de- 
veloped unit work dealing with the general 
subject mechanics: 


Simple Machines 
Levers 


Text material assigned 
Laboratory models three types 
levers studied 
Examination and use tools based 
lever principle 
Examples: crowbar, scissors, tweez- 
ers, claw hammer, and shovel 
(1) Tools classified into proper 
lever classes. 


Pulleys 


Material assigned text 
Laboratory models various combina- 
tions movable and fixed pulleys ex- 
amined pupils 
Pupils correlate length force arms 
with number strand supporting 
loads 
Different 
stated 
Pulley combinations weight lifting 


mechanical advantages 
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devices school gymnasium examined 
and operated pupils 

Pupils state mechanical advantages 
Standard size block and tackle com- 
binations Franklin Institute, Phila- 
delphia, examined class 

Pupils state number strands sup- 
porting loads. 


Inclined planes 


Material assigned 


Laboratory models inclined planes 


different angles examined 

Correlations between angles 
planes and effort required 
work planes pointed out 

Effort comparisons made between 
vertical lifting loads and use 
inclined planes 


Practical application inclined plane 


demonstrated with barrel which 
rolled slant onto platform. Then 
effort required this compared 
with effort required lift barrel ver- 
tically. 


Wheel and axle 


Text assignment 


Laboratory demonstration with pencil 


sharpener 

Pupils compare effort required when 
force applied axle with effort 
required when force applied 
handle 

trary moments computed 

Practical applications shown with steer- 

ing wheels, fishing reels, cranks, jacks, 

and augers 

Pupils duplicate the laboratory pro- 
cedure with practical appliances. 


Wedge 


I. 
2. 


Text assignment 
Practical examples wedge examined: 
chisel, nails, axe, spade, and log wedges 
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Close correlation between inclined 
plane and wedge shown teacher 
(1) Principle slanting cut axe 

example. 


Screw 


Text assignment 
Laboratory models screws with vary- 
ing degrees thread pitth 
Models used consist poles with 
string wrapped about them 
(1) Pupils compare lengths 
threads varying pitch 
order establish correlation 
between length effort arm 
and pitch thread 
Practical application consists exami- 
nation different types screws, nuts, 
bolts, spiral staircases, and gears 
Correlation between inclined plane 
and screw emphasized teacher 
(1) Spiral staircase compared with 
winding road mountainside. 


Friction 
Rolling Friction 


Correlated with reduction efficiency 
wheel and axle and pulley. 


Sliding Friction 


Correlated with reduction efficiency 
wedge, screw, and lever. 


The preceding unit has been described 
detail order illustrate the methods and 
techniques involved presenting the ma- 
terial the course. The following three units 
are developed non-schematic form; chief 
emphasis placed upon the actual materials 
used each unit. For certain portions 
these units, however, methods are described. 


The Expansion Solids, Liquids, and Gases 


Solids—Expansion the joints railroad 
tracks are examined the pupils during 
visit Franklin Institute. Tar-filled expan- 
sion joints concrete highways are examined 
the field. addition these the class 
studies the effects expanding ice pipes 
and the effects sudden cooling ex- 
panded objects. 
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Liquids—Hot-water heating systems and 
liquid cooling systems are discussed con- 
junction with decreasing density and result- 
ing convection currents. Thermometers are 
examined. 

Gases—Air pumps, air brakes, hoists, and 
hot-air heating systems are examined. 


Magnetism and Electricity 


The class first makes careful study 
magnetism and the basic principles under- 
lying electrical phenomena. This followed 
extensive practicum period which 
electrical appliances and apparatus are ex- 
amined the classroom and the field. 
Franklin Institute visited and many addi- 
tional appliances and instruments are ex- 
amined and operated the pupils. 

Magnetism—The class examines the prin- 
cipal types magnets. 

Batteries—Dry cell and storage batteries 
are dissected show their integral parts. 
Their practical installations are then shown 
lights, autos, and radios. 

Machines—Generators, motors, doorbells, 
and telegraph senders are taken apart the 
pupils, examined, and then reassembled. Volt- 
meters and ammeters are described the pu- 
pils and then examined them. 

Electrical Connections—The wiring bell 
and electric light systems are studied class, 
then trips are made around the building 
order inspect electrical connections. Wires 
are traced and insulation devices are studied 
conjunction with the 
Lamp cord connections and electrical out- 
lets are taken apart and reassembled. 

Heating Devices—Electric heaters, toast- 
ers, and irons are examined the class; the 
principle resistance wire being stressed. 


Vehicles 


this unit automobile examined part 
part, order show practical applica- 
tions the above principles and devices 
one whole. 


1S 
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The automobile that examined for this 
purpose located Franklin Institute and 
especially instructive because its dis- 
sected condition. Cylinders are split open 
show their interiors, gear casings are re- 
moved, and many other features enable the 
pupils see the various exposed mechan- 
isms. 

The motor exemplifies expanding gases, 
wiring connections, liquid cooling system, 
electric sparks, and gears. 

The instrument panel contains practical 
measuring instruments, such ammeter, 

The brakes the vehicle illustrate the in- 
compressibility liquids. The value fric- 
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tion illustrated the brake linings, and 
the lever principle the brake rods. 

addition the study the automobile, 
similar study made the airplane, light- 
weight construction plus streamlining lend- 
ing additional emphasis. Airplane motors 
are compared with automobile motors. 

During all demonstrations apparatus 
the teacher has the assistance pupils who 
help one another understanding the ma- 
terial being studied. 

The pupils are taught not only under- 
stand and operate the household accessor- 
ries, but also repair them. This phase 
the work one the chief aims the 
course. 


- 
- 
- 
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LEARNING LISTENING 


Notes from the Talking Book Education Project 


The following list Talking Books 
selection titles recorded for the Library 
Congress, Books for the Adult Blind, present- 
ing all those books which might used for 
educational purposes, some them only with 
students either advanced status interested 
the particular subject matter. The list in- 
cludes all such titles published since the Learn- 
ing Listening: 1940-1941 Supplement was 
issued. All these Talking Books can bor- 
rowed from the Educational Talking Book 
Lending Library except those with asterisk, 
which are recorded the American Printing 
House for the Blind. 

the list, the number records given 
after each title; numbers parentheses indi- 
cate the estimated grade level stands for 
high school; for junior high school; for 
senior high school). 


biographical sketches immigrant Ameri- 
cans their problems and contributions our 
culture are shown with deep understanding. 
book which all Americans should read. 


One the most popular stories picturing the 
home life four sisters two generations ago. 


romantic story sensitive, impulsive and 
irresponsible boy who hero his own 
dreams.” 


Bester, The Barretts Wimpole Street. 
Dramatized with cast. 5r. (sH) 
The courtship Elizabeth Barrett and Robert 

Browning, one the great love stories the 


world, furnishes the theme for this beautiful 
drama. 


Buck, *The Exile. 16r. (sH) 
“This realistic character study the wife 


missionary China based largely upon the 
life-story the author’s mother.” 


*Sons. (sH) 
This sequel The Good Earth opens with the 


death Wang Lung and tells the stories his 
three sons. 


Carson, Under the Sea-Wind; 
Picture Ocean Life. 
(sH) 
“Descriptive narratives unfolding successfully 
the life the shore, the open sea, and the sea 
bottom.” 


*The Adventures Oliver 

Twist. (H) 

boy from English workhouse falls into 

the hands rogues who train him pick- 

pocket. The story his struggles escape from 

environment crime one hardship, 
danger, and severe obstacles overcome.” 


Although written 1908 this book still 
interesting for its whimsical comment native 
customs and characteristics. 


Gunnarsson, Gunnar. The Good Shepherd, tr. 
Kenneth Kaufman. (sH) 


beautiful and moving tale Icelandic 
shepherd. 


Haun, The Soong Sisters. (sH) 


The story Madame Kung, Madame Sun 
Yat-sen, and Madame Chiang Kai-shek the 
story twentieth century China and how their 
activities have influenced the fate their coun- 
try. 


Porgy. 7r. (sH) 


“The first novel written about the character 
American Negro which was once true 
life and work art.” 


“Full charm this story the delightful 
Mr. Chips, master English boys’ school, 
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whose humor and wisdom made him the master 
his students never forgot.” 


Random Harvest. tor. (sH) 


“The story English industrialist’s efforts 
penetrate the mystery the years that were 
lost him from shell shock.” 


(sH) 
breath-taking story Englishman who 
captured tries shoot European dic- 
tator. escapes both English police and foreign 
spies and goes into voluntary exile.” 


Lewis, *Main Street. (sH) 


famous story American small town 


Lin Country and People. 

(sH) 

Chinese author writes excellent charac- 

terization the spirit and personality his 

country.” Dr. Lin reads the two prefaces. (Suit- 
able for advanced students only.) 


biography. (sH) 

The story life devoted music and 
bringing music the people. 


JoHN. the Mill. 8r. (sH) 


Gentle recollections England’s Poet Lau- 
reate who, over forty years ago, arrived 
Yonkers from New York seeking and finding 
employment carpet mill. book full 
courage and inspiration especially young 
people. 


The Nine Days Wonder; the Operation 
Dynamo. (sH) 

summary the nine days between May 
and June 1940, during which time the 
B.E.F. was rescued from the sands Dunkirk. 
Not merely tribute almost unbelievable 
courage and tenacity and competence but clear 
chronicle fact, figure, situation, and incident.” 


Herman. Bartleby the Scrivener. 
and Benito Cereno. 7r. (sH) 


Two outstanding stories the famous Ameri- 
can author Moby Dick. 


entertaining, romantic tale Labrador. 


The Red House Mystery. 
(sH) 
Alexander Woollcott voted this one the 
three best mystery stories all time. 


Morr, Was inston Churchill’s Priv- 
ate Secretary. 8r. (sH) 


interesting and amusing picture the 
dynamic war leader Great Britain with many 
intimate, personal details. 


Morris, ANN AxTELL. *Digging Yucatan. 
(H) 
“The fascination archeology described 


one who took part the wonderful discovery 
the old Mayan temples Yucatan.” 


*They Called Him 
Blue Blazes. 14r. (sH) 


“western” with tale that worth telling 
and expertly written. 


Rosman, Grant. *The Young and Secret. 
(sH) 
dog, ring, and chance walk Ken- 


sington Gardens are the starting points for 
amusing romance. 


*South America: the West 
Coast and the East. 16r. (sH) 


“Describes journey down the west coast, 
across the Andes, and the east coast. Surveys 
resources, commerce, and culture the republics 
South America.” 


The fascinating adventures party the 
tropical forests and jungles Jamaica, British 
Honduras, Yucatan, and Haiti, with scientifically 
accurate studies animal life. 


A., and Anthony, Edward. Live 
Air. 26r. (sH) 


Mr. Schechter, director news and special 
events for NBC, and his co-author tell the inside 


story news service for radio. Read part 
Mr. Schechter. 


SHaw, Anna The Story Pioneer. 

most readable autobiography relating 
pioneer girlhood Michigan and experiences 
teacher, minister, and suffrage leader. Written 
with the collaboration Elizabeth Jordan. 


THE TEACHERS FORUM 


Berlin Diary: the Journal 


“The personal and revealing journal the 
Berlin correspondent for the Columbia Broad- 
casting System. Unhampered censorship, 
tells the things saw and experienced during 
the seven years which Hitler rose power 
and conquered most continent.” Read 
part the author. 


Henryk. Quo Vadis, tr. from the 
Polish Jeremiah Curtin. (sH) 


This novel the famous Polish master 
fiction presents rapid narrative picture 
Roman life all its splendors and horrors. 


Frank *The Casting Away 
Mrs. Lecks and Mrs. Aleshine. (H) 


amusing story the amazing adventures 
two middle-aged widows who, shipwrecked, 
reach small island the Pacific. 


TALKING BOOKS FOR 


Christmas here again. Perhaps our teach- 
ers will like celebrate class reading 
with their pupils one the Talking Books 
telling Christmas story. Here are the titles: 


Hans The Pine Tree. (4-) 
last record How John Norton Kept His 


The Chimes. 5r. 


Christmas Carol. 6r. 


(H) 
(4-) 
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“The element suspence this rescue 
condemned woman from Nazi concentration 
camp makes masterly story adventure.” 


Vance, Escape. 


(sH) 


grim tale retribution told masterly 
manner.” 


Harry *Merton the Movies. 


22r. (H) 


The amusing story Merton, “the small-town 
clerk who went Hollywood uplift the 
movies.” 


Wyss, *The Swiss Family Robinson, 
edited John Henry Groth. 


“Thrilling adventures family, which in- 
cludes four boys, when they are shipwrecked 
desert island.” 

LowENFELD 


CHRISTMAS READING 


Henry, O., pseud. The Gift the Magi. (H) 


How John Norton Kept 
His Christmas. (jH) 


Sawyer, This Way Christmas. 6r. (4-6) 


Contents: Irving, Washington. Old Christmas; 
Van Dyke, Henry. The Lost Word; Trollope, 
Anthony. Christmas Thompson Hall; Thomp- 
son, Dorothy. Once Christmas; Rinehart, 
Mary Roberts. The Truce God; Riis, Jacob 
Christmas Stories. 
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THE OUTLOOK BECOMES 
MONTHLY PUBLICATION 


Beginning with issue January, 1943, 
the Outlook will published ten times year 
instead five times hitherto. will not 
published July and August. Each num- 
ber will consist thirty-two pages. There will 
change present the subscription 
price. 

This new arrangement made answer 
requests from many subscribers who believe 
that, becoming monthly publication, the 
value the Outlook medium for the 
interchange ideas will materially in- 
creased. This would seem especially true 
the present time when difficulties trans- 
portation deprive many workers and teachers 
the benefits which come with conventions 
and conferences. 

The publication date will continue 
the fifteenth the month. 

The braille edition the magazine which 
previously was published two volumes will 
hereafter complete one volume compris- 
ing approximately sixty pages. 
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FEDERAL LEGISLATION RELATING 
THE BLIND 


The Barden bill, 7484, and its com- 
panion bill the Senate, the LaFollette bill, 
2714, are both still committee 
press. Hearings the two bills have been 
concluded and expected that they will 
reported out the near future. 

Workers for the blind feel that the Barden- 
LaFollette bill holds out hope that last the 
Federal government will help bringing 
about condition which blind people 
every part the country may have more 
nearly equal opportunities for employment. 
careful study the present draft this 
legislation, however, leads the conviction 
that unless amended certain particulars 
may the civilian blind more harm than 
good. 

Blind people constitute one the most 
groups disabled persons re- 
habilitate. While there are thousands blind 
people capable performing useful labor, 
their rehabilitation requires great deal 
individual case work. Unlike most disabled 
persons the blind have derived little benefit 
far from the encouragement which the Fed- 
eral government has given the States pro- 
vide rehabilitation training for handicapped 
people. most instances disabled person 
may re-trained and placed back the job 
within few months. After once trained 
and placed, the average disabled person can 
fend for himself. the case the blind, 
however, has been found necessary set 
special State service agency which will 
supply them not only rehabilitation training 
but other services for the rest their lives. 
Blind people must not only have training and 
found job, but they must have help 
securing suitable living quarters convenient 
their place employment. many instances 
sheltered workshops must provided for 
those who for some reasons cannot placed 
ordinary industrial concern. Other blind 
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people must provided with home employ- 
ment. They must supplied with special 
library service, Talking Book machines, braille 
writers, braille watches, and thousand other 
special conveniences not needed most dis- 
abled persons. For this reason forty-six the 
forty-eight States have passed laws providing 
permanent agencies serve blind people. 
These agencies carry pre-school training, 
arrange for blind children enter school, 
find them employment after they leave school, 
and keep constant contact with them 
long they live. These State agencies not 
duplicate the public and private medical and 
social resources the community where they 
are available, but see that the blind people 
receive the benefits these resources which 
they are entitled. 

Under Title III, now written, the Federal 
government would assume responsibility for 
the vocational rehabilitation the blind, in- 
cluding physical restoration, the supplying 
prosthetic and other devices, vocational train- 
ing, and placement work. Most these serv- 
ices will largely futile, however, unless they 
are supplemented the continuous services 
provided the permanent State agencies for 
the blind. course under Title III, now 
written, the Administrator would have the 
power utilize the fullest extent possible 
the State agencies for the blind. must have 
more assurance, however, that the government 
would function this way and not set 
competing Federal agency render this tem- 
porary service, whenever the opinion the 
Administrator might find more con- 
venient do. Furthermore, what most 
important all, the impression goes abroad 
that the Federal government taking respon- 
sibility for the blind, there grave danger 
that the States and private philanthropy will 
discontinue their support the much-needed 
special agencies for the blind. would very 
easy for economy-minded appropriations 
committees and State legislatures draw the 
conclusion that since the Federal government 


providing rehabilitative services adequate 
for other disabled persons, there little ne- 
cessity for maintaining special agencies for the 
blind. Friends the blind are convinced that 
blind people will not receive the services they 
require, especially the economically dis- 
advantaged States, unless the Federal govern- 
ment takes hand formulating plans for 
program and aiding the financing its 
operation. believe, however, the Federal 
assistance should given such way 
fit into the State plans for services the blind, 
and the same time stimulate the States 
their part. This could accomplished— 


requiring the Federal Security Adminis- 
trator carry forward the rehabilitation work 
through the State agencies for the blind which 
are able and willing perform such services; 
and 

matching State funds expended through 
the special agencies for the blind for the re- 
habilitation training the blind upon the same 
basis the Federal government matches funds 
expended the State boards vocational edu- 
cation for the rehabilitation training other 
disabled persons. 

such matching due regard should had for 
the ability the States match Federal funds. 
Some flexibility should provided this con- 
nection enable the Administrator meet more 
than two-thirds the expense the rehabilita- 
tion training States which are unable bear 
the financial burden involved. 


These amendments, believe, would bring 
about more nearly equal employment oppor- 
tunities for blind people every part the 
country, and the same time would 
strengthen the State agencies for the blind. 
They recognize the soundness the results 
the experience the States over the past 
three four decades. 

sincerely hoped this Federal aid will 
extended because the support which the spe- 
cial agencies for the blind receive varies 
greatly from State State, and believe 
that only through Federal aid can equal op- 
portunities given blind people wherever 
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they may live. The majority workers for 
the blind would like see the amendments 
suggested above incorporated special title 
take the place the present Title III. 
this way future amendments may made 
with respect provisions for the blind with- 
out interfering any way with the pro- 
visions for other disabled persons. 

Another bill, 7661, introduced 
Congressman Rankin, Mississippi, has 
passed the House. This bill would have 
important bearing the Barden-LaFollette 
bill. the Rankin bill passes, responsibility 
for the rehabilitation all war-disabled per- 
sons, including the blind, would placed 
upon the Veterans Administration. Workers 
for the blind have taken position 
whether responsibility for the rehabilitation 
the war-blind should placed upon the 
Veterans Administration the Federal Secu- 
rity Agency. They feel very strongly, however, 
that the Federal government rather than the 
States should take full responsibility for the 
rehabilitation this group. 


AGENCIES CO-OPERATE WAR- 
TIME PROGRAM 


Forty-three agencies accepted the invita- 
tion the American Physiotherapy Associa- 
tion co-operate the development 
national wartime rehabilitation program, 
and thirty-six these organizations met 
New York City, August and 16, and or- 
ganized the National Advisory Council 
Rehabilitation. 

Harry Howett, Director Social Ser- 
vice the National Society for Crippled 
Children, was chosen with six others form 
the executive committee; the others being: 
Dr. Philip Wilson New York City, 
Chairman; Col. John Smith, Institute for 
Crippled and Disabled, New York City, 
Vice-Chairman; Miss Evelyn McKay 
the American Foundation for the Blind; 


Dr. George Stevenson, American Psychi- 
atric Association; Major Julia Stimson, 
representing the several nursing associations; 
and Holland Hudson, National Tuberculosis 
Association. 

The Council make immediate 
study all bills now pending 
introduced Congress touching upon the 
rehabilitation soldiers and civilians; of- 
fer its services Federal officials now work- 
ing the development this program; and 
assist building well-rounded program 
rehabilitation, physically, mentally, so- 
cially, and attempt will 
made redefine rehabilitation that the 
national program will much more inclu- 
sive than that which obtained and after the 
first World War. 

The Council believes that fundamental 
principle our democracy the co-operative 
use the agencies which its people have de- 
veloped fulfill specific needs and that the 
participation all individuals through 
cial planning which makes use their ex- 
perience and training the method pro- 
cedure which brings the greatest benefits 
humanity. feels that our nation has the po- 
tential resources and the planning and direc- 
tive ability create national rehabilitation 
program second none the world. 

The cost total war immense, the 
Council feels that highly important for 
all present resources utilized the ut- 
most before new ones are created. Such 
comprehensive program rehabilitation can 
assured only the Federal Government 
operating through appropriate state and 
cal agencies. Use should made, however, 
the skilled personnel, resources, and fa- 
cilities all interested private agencies. 
Therefore the Council presents the govern- 
mental officials the opportunity jointly 
plan this national program and offers the co- 
operative services, resources, and facilities 
the private agencies implementing the 
program. 
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The ultimate objective the program 
here suggested provide all those kinds 
services and facilities which will assist all 
types disabled persons participate 
the normal activities society the great- 
est possible extent and the earliest pos- 
sible time From The Crippled Child 
Bulletin, September, 1942. 


FOREIGN NEWS 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE’S HOLIDAY 
HOME DAMAGED BOMB 


Last month the National Institute’s Con- 
valescent and Holiday Home the South 
Coast was damaged enemy action. Two 
residents lost their lives and the Matron and 
four residents received injuries which neces- 
sitated their removal hospital. 

The bomb fell the front garden just out- 
side the Matron’s sitting-room, striking bank 
the left-hand side the house and dam- 
aging the north-east wing. The remainder 
the premises did not suffer structural damage, 
although all the internal walls and ceilings 
were damaged. 

The Institute’s Secretary-General and mem- 
bers the Homes Section arrived the 
Home the following morning order 
make arrangements for the future accom- 
modation the residents. They found them 
all very happily settled the Rest Centre, 
where they had spent good night. Officials 
here said that the blind people had behaved 
splendidly throughout. They received every 
care and attention the Rest Centre, and 
were provided with most excellent lunch 
before proceeding their journeys. Two 
three returned their own homes, and the 
remainder proceeded Long Meadow, Gor- 
ing, Wavertree House, Hove, and Loxley 
Grange, Bournemouth—From The New 
Beacon, October, 1942. 
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BIRMINGHAM ROYAL INSTITUTION 
FOR THE BLIND 


This Institution, which cares for over 1,800 
blind people and now approaching its cen- 
tenary, able report year full activity, 
spite wartime difficulties. The education 
the children has progressed quietly the 
three country houses taken order re- 
move them from the danger area, and the 
benefit country life has been apparent. 
There are about 360 technical trainees and over 
200 employees the workshops. One the 
most interesting features the year’s work 
has been the successful placing blind 
workers sighted industry, experiment 
which Birmingham can claim have done 
pioneer work. Today, owing the unfor- 
tunate destruction workshop premises 
enemy action, the fact that blind men and 
women have already proved their worth 
ordinary factories should make the disloca- 
tion caused the bombing the workshop 
less disastrous than might otherwise have 
The New Beacon, October 15, 


1942. 


Mrs. Rose Mort, deaf-blind woman 
Lima, Ohio, very much interested get- 
ting suggestions from other deaf-blind people 
regarding needed services for such persons. 
Mrs. Mort has asked request readers 
the Outlook co-operate with her sending 
her the names and addresses all deaf-blind 
persons known them who would willing 
correspond with her the subject. Mrs. 
Mort’s address is: 526 Hazel Avenue, Lima, 


Ohio. 


What are the latest Talking Books? Read 
Topics, issued quarterly, ink- 
print edition free; Talking Book edition, 
$1.00 year. Address: American Foundation 
for the Blind, Inc., West Street, New 
York City. 
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TEXAS STATE COMMISSION FOR THE 
BLIND within recent months has placed 
more than twenty blind persons war plants 
the state. Five Lighthouses out the six 
the state are now engaged producing 
commodities for the war effort. More than 
one hundred blind persons are now actively 
engaged this type work. 


PENNSYLVANIA ASSOCIATION FOR 
THE BLIND (PITTSBURGH BRANCH) 
placed fourteen people industry during 
the three months ending October 31, twelve 
them defense work and two civilian 
production plants. Important results from 
these placements are the friendly relations 
which have been fostered with industrial man- 
agers well with union labor leaders. 
These contacts will doubt lead ad- 
ditional placements the near future. 


THE NEW YORK ASSOCIATION FOR 
THE BLIND reports forty-two blind men 
and women employed factory workers 
and around New York. Eleven blind men and 
two women are working war plants. 
mica plant two girls perform the delicate 
operation splitting mica which used 
insulation for airplanes. Three men are work- 
ing finger gauging. radio plant, filling 
government orders, two other blind men are 
working foot press and cutting copper 
bands for radio resistors. 


ROME AIR DEPOT, NEW YORK: The 
New York Times October stated that 
“Colonel Richard O’Keefe, depot engineer- 
ing officer, has hired several blind persons. 
will have thousands film magazines, 
used aircraft cameras that have 
loaded,’ said. feel there reason 
why blind person cannot this work 
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well one who has perfect vision.’ Film 
loading depends solely touch.” 


KANSAS CITY ASSOCIATION FOR 
THE BLIND, MISSOURI, was well pre- 
pared for the war boom its products. Large 
numbers brooms, whisk brooms, and tent 
ropes are being sent Army and Navy 
supply stations. 


THE CONNECTICUT BOARD EDU- 
CATION THE BLIND reports that 
sixty-two blind persons have been placed 
defense work throughout the state. 


THE NEW BEACON states the October, 
1942, issue that “excellent results have been 
achieved the Birmingham Royal Institution 
[England] for the Blind, where blind per- 
sons are now employed sighted factories 
addition employed full-time sub- 
contracting work the Institution. Another 
excellent achievement that the Royal 
Leicester Institution for the Blind, the area 
which there are now blind persons work- 
ing outside the workshop: these found 
work their own initiative; were pre- 
viously classified unemployable and 
were previously employed the workshop. 


“The work the Northern Counties Asso- 
ciation, compiling lists competent blind 
persons the region, and doing all can 
stimulate the interest employers the 
North, shows how vital part the regional 
bodies can play the total effort. Since 
August 24th alone, blind people Mersey- 
side have been placed industry. has been 
estimated that South Lancashire there are 
between one hundred and two hundred blind 
persons whose services might available 
the national interest.” 
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FOUNDATION ACTIVITIES 


SCHOOL SURVEYS 


Dr. Potts, Assistant Director the 
Foundation, has recently returned from 
trip the Pacific Northwest during which 
made survey the Washington State 
School for the Blind and the department for 
the blind the Montana School for the Deaf 
and Blind. The Wechsler-Bellevue 
gence Scales were used connection with 
both these surveys. discussion these 
new tests, which have been given thorough 
trial Perkins Institution, appeared the 
October issue Outlook for the Blind and 
The Teachers Forum. Dr. Potts found that 
the problem securing and retaining teachers 
and more especially household employees has 
become acute the western schools. 


DRAMATIC ARTS PROJECT 


The Dramatic Arts Project the American 
Foundation for the Blind sponsored the 
activities during the present school year, 1942- 
Nine schools for the blind various states 
are booked for the teachers’ training course 
Dramatic Arts given instructors over 
five weeks’ period each school. The train- 
ing course culminates demonstration per- 
formance the students, arranged the 
teachers participating the course under 
supervision the coach the Foundation. 
The work has been started most auspiciously 
the Colorado School for Deaf and Blind, 
Colorado Springs, and the Louisiana State 
School for Negro Blind, Scotlandville. 


INSTITUTES THE BLIND 


the request the Michigan Social Wel- 
fare Commission, Miss Evelyn McKay, 
Social Research Secretary, American Founda- 
tion for the Blind, conducted series one- 
day institutes problems the blind 
eight Michigan cities during September. 

The purpose the institutes was give 
the social case-worker whose duties include 
work with the blind such information she 
needed handle her cases constructive 
manner. With few exceptions, case-workers 
the Michigan Bureau Social Security carry 
Old Age Assistance and Aid Dependent 
Children cases well Aid the Needy 
Blind. Since the last-named group contains 
only very small percentage the case- 
worker’s total load, possible that proper 


methods case-work technique may not 
provided the general training program. 

The Michigan Social Welfare Commission 
felt that much could done correct this 
condition bringing its supervisors and 
case-workers throughout the state nationally 
recognized authority the field work with 
the blind. Immediately following the Founda- 
tion’s acceptance schedule was planned, and 
the meeting places located throughout the 
state that all interested persons could attend 
with minimum travel. 

Each institute began 9:30 and 
closed 4:00 with group luncheon 
arranged the local chairman each city. 
Jackson, Kalamazoo, Grand Rapids (two 
days), Lansing, Pontiac, Saginaw, Grayling, 
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and Marquette were selected because their 
geographical locations. 

evidence the supervisors’ and case- 
workers’ desire learn new and better prac- 
tices work with the blind, every county 
the state Michigan was represented the 
various institutes. This many instances 
meant travelling over 300 miles and from 
the city where the meeting was held. some 
sessions many ten other public and 
private agencies were represented. The total 
attendance for the nine meetings was approxi- 
mately 425. 

Miss McKay’s outline included the subjects 
common causes blindness and its effects, 
characteristics the blind population, defi- 
nition blindness, eye examinations, psycho- 
logical adjustments the blind individual, 
adjustment the routines living, house- 
hold participation, reading ,writing, and recre- 
ation for the blind. addition, very com- 
plete display objects assistance the 
blind their everyday life was discussed. 
These items included the Talking Book, 
braille literature, sewing aids, games cards, 
checkers and dominos, braille watch, and 
other helpful articles. 

While results such meetings are difficult 
measure immediately, indication their 
value may found the intense interest 
shown those attendance. Question and 
answer periods after each discussion brought 
forth problems which clearly proved that the 
case-workers were benefiting the institutes. 
many cases solution was found 
knotty problem during the meetings. 

The true worth the institutes, however, 
will become increasingly apparent the 
months come, during which period im- 
proved techniques work with the blind 
learned the institutes will put into prac- 
tice. Not only will the case-worker find her 
task easier one, but, far more important, 
Aid the Needy Blind recipients will 
the ultimate beneficiaries these refinements 
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NECROLOGY 


CHRISTOPHER WILSON 


Mr. Christopher Wilson, Vice-Presi- 
dent the New York State Bar Association 
and President The Industrial Home for the 
Blind, Brooklyn, was killed automobile 
accident October 15. Mr. Wilson was re- 
turning with his wife and daughter from his 
summer home Fort Ticonderoga the 
time the accident. His wife and daughter 
were fatally injured. 

Mr. Wilson became member the Board 
Trustees The Industrial Home for the 
Blind 1929 and has served president since 
1932. Under his presidency the new Miller 
Memorial Building was built 1000 Atlantic 
Avenue. 

leaves two sons, Christopher Wilson, 
attorney, and Donald Wilson, mem- 
ber the Army Air Corps. 


PEARL SMITH 


Miss Pearl Smith, who was her twenty- 
fifth year teaching the Oklahoma School 
for the Blind, Muskogee, died April 25, 1942. 
Miss Smith was graduated from the Texas 
School for the Blind, Austin, June 1909 and 
from 1917 was assistant instructor 
the primary department the Texas School, 
from which position she resigned come 
Oklahoma. 

Miss Smith was one large family 
limited means and though her sight was im- 
paired she was obliged assume large part 
the financial responsibilities the family. 
She had valiant spirit and bore her troubles 
and worries lightly. friend, she was true 
and devoted. teacher, she was loyal and 
courageous and gave her time and energies 
unstintingly. 
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NATIONAL INDUSTRIES FOR THE BLIND 


order has been issued the Office 
Price Administration exempting non-profit 
making agencies for the blind from the ceil- 
ings established Price Regulation No. 
covering bed linens, pillowcases, etc. 


Please not ask for priority assistance 
materials for your private trade unless you are 
certain that the material cannot obtained 
without priority. Many materials can still 
purchased the open market and when 
this the case the War Production Board 
will not issue priority same. 


The Superior Linen Company advises 
that Cannon Mills have discontinued the yel- 
low dishtoweling #602 and only #600 blue 
and #604 green will available price 
$.1575 per yard. Dish cloth materials #800, 
and 803 have all been discontinued. Yel- 
low turkish hand towels #5578 have also been 
discontinued. However, blue #5579 and green 
#5580 are still available price $2.40 
per dozen. The Superior Linen Company has 
small supply all the discontinued items 
mentioned above hand and you are 
interested, write them for prices. All the 
above items referred are contained the 
manual entitled “Production Information 
Articles that may made the Sewing 
Unit.” The manual gave definite suggestions 
for what was contained the Victory 
Kit. However, you can now add more dish 
towels, hand towels, aprons replace the 


dish cloths. 


you have any sizable amount pillow- 
case seconds hand, please advise this office 
the amount and size same. believe 
can dispose them for you discount 
per cent from the list price. 


has been necessary for send num- 
ber questionnaires you order secure 
information for different government depart- 
ments. Many these have not been returned 
and will appreciate your co-operation 
the future because important that this 
information forwarded the government, 
otherwise would not send them you. 


The Broom Manufacturers Association, 
their meetings held Chicago November 
and 13, elected Mr. Peter Salmon their 
Board Directors. the present time only 
eight workshops for the blind are members 
this Association. think the utmost 
importance that all workshops manufacturing 
brooms become members this Association. 
The dues are $25.00 year and should sent 
Mr. Paul Lindemeyer, National Broom 
Manufacturers’ Association, Arcola, 
Please inform this office you join. 


The Training Within Industry Branch 
the WPB has available, without charge, 
brief course instruction for the training 
instructors. Applied the workshop the 
Industrial Home for the Blind Brooklyn, 
where twelve the foremen and instructors 
took the course, the results have been excel- 
lent. The course consists five two-hour 
lecture periods, under the direction 
specialist industrial production instruction. 
not lecture course but practical dem- 
onstration how instruct new men the 
job and how correct and avoid problems 
production. The course covers practical 
discussions and production problems, per- 
sonnel problems, methods instruction for 
your particular needs, and questions related 
morale, discipline and supervision, etc. When 
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the course completed successfully, each 
student certified War Production Job 
Instructor. The superintendent the Miller 
Building the Industrial Home for the 
Blind, Andrew Schmitt, says “We have been 
using the work analysis and job break-down 
system ever since were given the course 
the WPB instructor. have waited until this 
time report you because wanted 
sure that each the men who received the 
course had used his particular field. 
This find they have done with success, and 
they told from time time that they 
realize the benefit derived from this course 
instructing new men.” necessary 
have least twelve people nucleus for 
the course. Consult your local WPB for 
further information. 


have been experimenting with some 
woven articles and will appreciate you 
will advise immediately how many looms 
you have and what type they are. would 
also like know what articles you are weav- 
ing, whether you sell them wholesale 
retail, and the approximate yardage you can 
weave per month. 


you happen have any rubber mats 
hand that you cannot dispose of, please notify 
this office the quantity, size, and price you 
will sell them for can dispose them. 


Leather Company, Colechester, Connecticut, 
that they will need priorities continue sup- 
plying certain items. One these the metal 
button the billfolds. When placing orders 
for billfolds with metal buttons use the PD- 
Form for requesting A1-A Priority, 


and extend this priority your source 
supply with each order. Figure the cost 
the button cents per gross. men’s 
billfolds the better grades leather, they 
should have priority. requesting 
this priority, use the full price the 


Many agencies for the blind may have in- 
formation new articles, new sources 
supply, and methods using waste materials, 
you will send such information this office, 
bulletin for the benefit all the shops. 


November the War Production Board 
revoked Priorities Regulation No. 10. This 
regulation required that all Purchase Orders 
designate End Use Symbols. WPB’s copper 
branch will continue require end-use in- 
formation from brass mills, copper wire mills 
and copper foundries before making alloca- 
tions. The iron and steel branch pointed out 
that the end-use information requirements 
General Preference Order M-17 and orders 
the M-21 series remain mandatory and are not 
affected revocation Regulation No. 10. 


Mop Yarn may obtained from the Na- 
tional Spinning Co., 307 McKibbin St., Brook- 
lyn, Attention Mr. Pearl. 


The New Revenue Act 1942, Section 611, 
provides for the termination certain excise 
taxes November Section 3406 the 
Internal Revenue Code (relating tax 
rubber articles) terminated. This means 
that you not have continue pay the 
tax rubber mats. suggest you check 
this with your local Internal Revenue Office. 
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NOTES FROM THE FOUNDATION LIBRARY 


The items mentioned this page may borrowed without charge from the Reference 


“Some Considerations the Social Adjust- 
ment the Blind,” Andrew Kum- 
merow, found the Journal Exceptional 
Children for May, 1942. The author sum- 
marizes his findings this way: “The area 
which the agency for the blind can best serve 
limited the problems arising out visual 
handicap, whatever magnitude. The focus 
attention should upon those whose 
primary handicap blindness impairment 
vision with consequent economic, social, 
and personality problems. Co-operation should 
extended agencies whose primary object 
correction maladjustments other than 
visual but whose problem complicated 
blindness visual deficiency.” 


Life for July 20, 1942, “Blind Man’s 
World,” devotes several pages pictures illus- 
trating how Karsten Ohnstad, the blind 
author, meets the difficulties arising from 
everyday living and calls attention his 
recently published book, The World 
Finger Tips. 


“Can Our Vocational Schools Help the 
Blind?” George Howeiler, found 
Industrial Arts and Vocational Education for 
May, 1942. The author suggests that wider 
use made our vocational high schools 
the vocational training the blind. This 
study was made arouse 
among vocational school principals and super- 
intendents schools for the blind. 


“Poultry-Raising for the Blind; Experiences 
Michael Delong Told Cathe Hille” 
found Outwitting Handicaps for Septem- 


Lending Library the American Foundation for the Blind 


ber-October, 1942, and tells the story seven 
years’ professional experience blind man 
the poultry business. the opinion 
Mr. Delong that the great field for the blind 
poultry only beginning open and 
finds that beyond the money profits there 
are many extra dividends, such the active 
outdoor work which interesting and has 
varied routine. 


“Keeping Touch, the Braille System 
Printing for the Blind,” Claire Imrie, 
found Print: Quarterly Journal the 
Graphic Arts. this article the writer has 
traced the history printing for the blind 
beginning with the earlier attempts various 
line types and continuing with the revolu- 
tionary invention Louis Braille and the 
changes his invention wrought for the blind 
the world. The article illustrated and has 
supplementary bibliography. 


Wings the Dawn book poems 
written blind man, Robert Kingery Buell. 
The book printed the Interstate Pub- 
lishers, Mountain View, California. 


Two more books fiction having impor- 
tant blind characters have appeared. They are: 
Telefair; the House the Island, Craig 
Rice, published Indian- 
apolis; and The Case the Shivering Chorus 
Girl, James Atlee Phillips, published 
Coward-McCann, Inc., New York. The last- 
mentioned book detective story which 
the detective blind man; who investigates 
his cases through two faithful assistants. 
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BRAILLE MATHEMATICAL NOTA- 
TION; 2ND REVISION 


The American Printing House for the Blind 
announces the publication both braille and 
inkprint new edition the Braille Mathe- 
matical Code circular from which 
quote part: 

“Based the original code devised Mr. 
Taylor England and the first Amer- 
ican revision thereto brought out 1920 
the Sub-Committee Mathematics the 
Commission Uniform Type for the Blind, 
this second American revision the Mathe- 
matical Code was undertaken because the 
inadequacy the previous revision meet 
the demands modern mathematics texts, 
and because was necessary bring the 
Mathematical Code line with Standard 
English Braille. 

“The compilers the 1942 edition the 
Code consist of: Mr. John Curtis, Founder 
and Former Supervisor the Braille Classes 
the Chicago Public Schools and Chairman 
the 1920 Sub-Committee Mathematics 
mentioned above; Miss Marjorie Hooper, 
Braille Editor the American Printing 
House for the Blind; and Mr. Edward 
Waterhouse, Instructor Mathematics 
Perkins Institution. 

“In making the revision, two purposes were 
kept mind: The need for manual aid 
the teaching the Braille Mathematical 
Code; and the need for comprehensive guide 
for stereotypists, transcribers, and proofreaders 
braille mathematical works. 

“In effect, the new edition the Braille 
Mathematical Notation simply expansion 
the 1920 Code. The generalized rules the 
original American revision have been ex- 
panded and interpreted and, some cases, 
more definitely stated. generous use illus- 
trations various types problems has been 
designed aid the student the use the 
rules. Suggested alternate forms are given for 

the benefit students who may find these 


usages books embossed other countries 
who may wish use them their in- 
dividual work. long list additional abbre- 
viations are given, but their use optional and 
suggested that they not used books 
less advanced than algebra. short, the new 
revision the Mathematical Notation can still 
used with any braille mathematical works 
now published this country, although its 
improved features should prove immeasur- 
able help the embossing and printing 
future works.” 

The inkprint edition pamphlet, 
inches inches, pages, price $1.75. 

The braille edition, grade one-side 
print, one volume, pages, price $2.50. 

Immediate delivery can made all 
orders for inkprint copies. However, has 
not been possible estimate the number 
braille copies which will needed. con- 
servation supply has been printed, and orders 
will filled “first come, first served” 
basis long the copies last. After that, 
orders will accumulated until possible 
make reprint the braille edition. 


NEW MAGAZINE 


The Braille Musician, bimonthly grade 
two, will appear early December. Published 
and given free The Jewish Braille Review, 
the magazine will devoted the economic, 
artistic, and professional welfare blind 
musicians the United States and through- 
out the English-speaking world. 

“Applications must take the form letter 
describing your experiences, successes, and 
particular problems any phase your 
work. This information will enable the editor 
understand, and the better serve your 
real needs. You may also send questions for 
the ‘Question Box.’ 

“Amateur musicians will able secure 
the magazine through their local braille li- 
braries, through sharing arrangement 
with other readers. Address the Music Editor, 
Box 36, Morris Heights Station, C.” 
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APPOINTMENTS 


DELAWARE COMMISSION FOR THE 
BLIND 


Dr. Francis Cummings, the newly ap- 
pointed executive secretary the Delaware 
Commission for the Blind, well equipped 
both preparation and experience for his 
new duties. graduate Overbrook, class 
1920, afterward attended the University 
Delaware spending his junior year the 
Sorbonne. was awarded the Ph. degree 
the field Romance languages the Uni- 
versity Pennsylvania. His experience 
teaching includes several years instructor 
the University Pennsylvania and Over- 
brook. His last several years Overbrook 
were concerned with vocational guidance 
problems. has been member the Dela- 
ware Commission since 1935 and the Board 
the Philadelphia Branch the Pennsyl- 
vania Association for the Blind since 1939. 


TEXAS COMMISSION FOR THE BLIND 


Former member the State Legislature, 
Honorable Lon Aslup, has been appointed 
executive secretary-director the State Com- 
mission for the Blind, effective September 
1942. Mr. Alsup, who blind, from rural 
section the state. was first elected the 
State Legislature 1931, where served 
continuously until October 1942. that 
time tendered his resignation and was 
appointed state director physically handi- 
capped persons Texas the State Employ- 
ment Service. Mr. Alsup was co-author the 
bill which created the State Commission for 
the Blind, and for the six years immediately 
preceding his retirement from the Legislature 
sponsored all appropriations requested 
the State Commission for the Blind. 
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NEW PRESIDENT BOARD 


meeting the trustees The Indus- 
trial Home for the Blind, Brooklyn, Mr. Louis 
Charles Wills was elected president the 
Board Trustees succeed the late Chris- 
topher Wilson. Mr. Wills has served 
first vice-president this Board since 1941. 
was born and educated Brooklyn and 
has long and distinguished record service 
the community. brilliant lawyer, humani- 
tarian, and organizer, his name found 
among those the trustees many the 


philanthropic civic organizations 
Brooklyn. 
RESIGNATIONS 


TEXAS COMMISSION FOR THE BLIND 


Mrs. Hazel Beckham Benedict resigned her 
position executive secretary-director the 
State Commission for the Blind, September 
1942. Mrs. Benedict was appointed execu- 
tive secretary-director September 
During her eleven years service she was 
successful securing adequate appropriations 
from the State Legislature carry worth- 
while program for the adult blind men and 
women the state. Last year she secured 
appropriation from the Legislature lay the 
groundwork for program eye medical 
social work Texas. Civic organizations all 
over the state are very much interested this 
program. Mrs. Benedict was married May 
this year. Mr. and Mrs. Benedict plan 
make their home Oklahoma. 


zine, published monthly, except September, 
announcing new books braille and Talk- 
ing Book form. Address: American Founda- 
tion for the Blind, West Street, 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


New York: Harper and Brothers. 
1942. 273 pages. $2.50. 

How anyone such literary powers and 
such proven worth his proper field en- 
deavor Aldous Huxley could induced 
write book such futility The Art See- 
ing hard understand. Mr. Huxley states 
was undertaken gratitude two people. 
hope the countless individuals whose sight 
places jeopardy advocating useless sys- 
tem therapy may turn grateful those 
ophthalmologists (the “orthodox boys,” 
quote James Thurber) who raise their voices 
protest against too ready acceptance 
this system. 

the preface, the author gives his case 
history. The cause his visual debility was 
keratitis punctata complicated hyperopia 
and astigmatism. Fortunately, keratitis punc- 
tata usually clears spontaneously. one 
not too old, the opacities caused the kera- 
titis will clear admirably and bring about 
change refraction—which explains why 
one suddenly able discard glasses. 
states that few months after taking the 
plunge into visual reeducation, there were 
definite signs that the opacity the cornea 
was beginning clear up. This case would 
skyrocket the reputation faith healer. 
Nature was doing her share and should re- 
ceive all the credit. 

criticizes ophthalmologists because they 
are preoccupied only with the physiological 
aspect seeing and disregard the mind. 
There some basis for the criticism here, 
but millions people able see today 
would otherwise blind the ophthal- 
mologist had not made study the phys- 


iology, anatomy, and pathology the eye. 

the book jacket states, the account the 
steps took clear, specific, and free 
technical jargon, but full guesses and 
half-truths. And better title would the 
Art Living since parts which teach 
system relaxation would beneficial 
tense, confused populace. 

Medicus curat, natura sanat—the doctor 
treats, nature heals—is the first premise. “If 
there were vis medicatrix naturae—no 
natural healing powers—medicine would 
helpless and every small derangement would 
either kill outright settle down into chronic 
disease.” Now, every physician well aware 
the wondrous ways which nature works, 
but the giants medical history should de- 
serve some credit for ably assisting nature: 
Pasteur, Jenner, Ehrlich, Harvey, Banting, 
and Best, and the discoverers the new sulfa 
drugs—to name few. Through their efforts 
the mortality due infectious diseases, dia- 
betes, pneumonia, and tuberculosis has been 
greatly diminished. And the science oph- 
thalmology has kept pace with all the other 
sciences. The modern treatment cataract, 
glaucoma, iritis, and detachment the retina 
has saved innumerable eyes. Does Mr. Hux- 
ley not know that delicate operation saved 
the sight one his literary colleagues 
few years ago, operation for glaucoma 
saved the vision another, and some the 
leaders the present world conflict owe their 
sight the science ophthalmology which 
the author severely criticizes. 

The subject which discusses the most, 
refractive error, anatomical defect. The 
eyeball too long, too short, irregular 
curvature. The outer coat the eye 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


tough and quite rigid and amount 
relaxing, palming, swinging, shifting can 
make shorter eyeball which too long. 

Mr. Huxley fails make the important dis- 
tinction between refractive errors which are 
anatomical defects and disease process. 
makes the absurd statement that when strain 
relieved and patients have learned use 
their eyes and minds relaxed way, vision 
improved and refractive errors tend cor- 
rect themselves! Ophthalmologists now see 
many patients who during the past twenty 
years were victims the Bates’ method, which 
advocates. Regardless how faithful they 
were the system, they still have their re- 
fractive errors and need glasses they wish 
see. 

The statement that eyes fitted with glasses 
tend grow progressively worse false. The 
refraction the eye may change but 
never due the wearing glasses. 

several pages discussion charlatan- 
ism, the author confuses opticians with optom- 
etrists. And the matter vested interest— 
the optical glass industry. Does Mr. Huxley 
believe that the leaders ophthalmological 
science who have made great discoveries have 
any interest how many pairs glasses 
are sold? Yet all these leaders agree that 
there value the Bates’ method the 
reduction refractive error. The author feels 
that nine-tenths the business opticians 
due human sloth and inertia. 

The anatomy the eye and physiological 
optics are skipped over few words, yet 
pages are utilized quoting psychologists 
who analyze the process seeing into three 
subsidiary processes: sensing, selecting, and 
perceiving. This all very good for psycholo- 
gists but The Art Seeing will read 
many persons whose greatest heritage 

provide the eyes and mind with ade- 
quate relaxation, one should, while reading, 
adopt ten rules. Close the eyes after every 
sentence, let go, palm the eyes the end 
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every page, expose the eyes the sun, look 
calendar the wall, pause, not hold 
your breath, not stare, frown, half close 
the lids. Most people read for pleasure their 
own edification. How would possible 
under these conditions? for one, 
would prefer wear glasses and get all the 
pleasure can the time available. 

And rules for the movies! Myopes are 
instructed see the same picture over many 
times—it valuable therapy! not stare, 
and all means, not forget breathe! 
Take the opportunity offered boring se- 
quences rest closing the eyes and “letting 
go.” And don’t forget palm the eyes. 

The author’s treatise relaxation re- 
freshing and more people could follow his 
advice and still accomplish daily tasks, they 
would better off. However, hoped 
that those people who may suffer from serious 
diseases the eyes will not rely upon the art 
seeing which Mr. Huxley advocates but 
will consult oculist time spent palm- 
ing and swinging for iritis, glaucoma, de- 
tachment the retina may the cause life- 
long blindness. 

Arno Town, M.D. 


Docs Dickson Hart- 
well. New York: Dodd, Mead and Com- 
pany. 1942. 236 pages. $3.00. 

Dogs Against Darkness presents the first 
intimate and authentic life story the young 
organization known The Seeing Eye. 

Many broadcasts and printed articles have 
appeared that deal with this subject and some 
have read Mary Dranga Campbell’s ex- 
cellent account The Seeing Eye Helga 
Lende’s What the Blind? But Dogs Against 
Darkness the first book present The 
Seeing Eye whole. For the first time one 
senses the dynamic qualities those who de- 
signed and developed The Seeing Eye, well 
the vital philosophy which underlies the 
amazing psychological and physical adjust- 
ments which its students achieve. 


| 
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This indeed ordinary book, for be- 
tween the covers Dickson Hartwell has caught 
the living spirit that The Seeing Eye. The 
author has put into words the thesis upon 
which The Seeing Eye graduate bases his life. 
The vitality the subject matter 
way marred stylistic effort histrionics, 
but direct, vivid recounting fascinating 
events and thrilling human and canine 
young and old, men and women, those 
who see and those who not, and 
significant presentation the philosophy 
its founder, Mrs. Harrison Eustis, “What 
right will triumph, nothing wrong can harm 
what good.” 

The book opens with the account young 
man blinded his laboratory and portrays 
the depths into which his soul descends. 
applies for training The Seeing Eye and 
accepted. Today carrying successful 
business and supporting his 

Mr. Hartwell then describes how Mrs. 
Dorothy Harrison Eustis, Philadelphian liv- 
ing Vevey, Switzerland, and woman 
great vision, Mr. Elliott Humphrey, 
well-known geneticist and trainer animals, 
Mr. Ebeling, retired business man, 
and Mr. Morris Frank, Nashville, Ten- 
blinded, were drawn together establishing 
The Seeing Eye. 

The volume overflows with thrilling tales 
the training and uncanny intelligence 
dogs shown the Army Messenger Serv- 
ice; the carrying and laying telephone 
wires for the Army; Red Cross work, 
searching for the wounded; Border Patrol, 
tracking down smugglers; Penitentiary 
Patrol, trailing criminals and lost persons for 
the police; and, finally, guiding blind 
persons. 

The most serious problem faced 
“L’Oeil Qui Voit” Switzerland and The 
Seeing Eye this country has been that 
finding men capable being trained in- 
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structors educate the dogs guides. The 
period teaching for these instructors lasts 
from three four years. Out the scores 
that applied Vevey for such training, only 
three were found qualify. One was sent 
The Seeing Eye England, the second 
similar organization Italy, and the third, 
Mr. William Debetaz, member the first 
class instructors, was sent the United 
States bring much needed assistance the 
young Seeing Eye. His exceptional ability and 
personality have contributed not little to- 
wards the handling this difficult problem. 

The struggling young organization was 
faced with another major problem, namely, 
that finding some permanent guarantee 
financial security for the future, because the 
amount paid each Seeing Eye graduate 
equals but one-tenth the cost turning 
out each man-dog team. After many trials and 
tribulations the part Mrs. Eustis, Mr. 
Frank, and others, satisfactory and unique 
plan was finally evolved which has been car- 
ried out all over the country. They were 
valiantly aided the counsel and backing 
Mr. Herbert Satterlee, New York, and his 
friends; Miss Gretchen Green; the 
enthusiasm Alexander Woollcott; Booth 
Tarkington, blind himself for time; Helen 
Hayes and many other people distinction. 
Dickson Hartwell handles even these business 
matters with charm and 

recommend Dogs Against Darkness 
you and urge that made available all 
braille and Talking Book readers. story 
stranger than fiction, but derives its essential 
value from its presentation The Seeing 
Eye’s most important contribution work 
for the blind, namely, its new philosophy and 
approach the problems blindness. This 
new philosophy shines like beacon hope, 
for, come understand its import 
can ourselves immeasurably increase the ef- 
fectiveness our services the blind men 
and women America. 
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Androscoggin County Association for the Blind 
(Maine)—The Association was reorganized during 
the latter part last year. The present executive 
director began full-time work June 1942. Since 
then, 424 visits have been made (this number does 
not include those made various agencies); 172 
were put the active file list (that is, the cases 
were re-visited and 172 are now file); and total 
1,408 miles have been covered. These statistics are 
for June through September. The Association has 
just been admitted member the Community 
Chest. new registration the blind and those 
with defective eyesight has been made Lewiston 
and Auburn. This registration was made through 
the public schools and also through the parochial 
school, French and English. 


The Arizona School for the Deaf and the Blind— 
Last spring the W.P.A. paving project was com- 
pleted. Additional landscaping has improved the 
grounds considerably. The buildings were painted. 
The library for the blind now occupies the spacious 
basement room the school building. Four grad- 
uates the school are now attending the University 
Arizona. Jose Gallegos junior and will major 
mathematics and chemistry. Mavis Owen and 
Edwina Rickel are sophomores the department 
music. Joe Cameron freshman and majoring 
mathematics. 


Buffalo: Catholic Guild for the Blind—Miss Mary 
Rollie has succeeded Mr. Robert Bainbridge 
executive secretary. 


Charleston County Association for the Blind 
(Charleston, South Carolina)—Mrs. Alfred Stoertz 


has been appointed executive secretary succeed 
Miss Alice Hartley. 


Colorado School for Deaf and Blind—The new 
Girls’ Hall the Colorado School nearing com- 
pleton. will house blind girls and older deaf girls. 
This fine stone building and cost approximately 
$168,000. Miss Irene Marmein, who was sent the 


American Foundation for the Blind, conducting 
five weeks’ course dramatics for the teachers and 
pupils. Much interest being taken the course. 


Connecticut: Board Education the Blind— 
Connecticut has taken step toward the training 
feeble-minded blind children. Miss Gertrude DeLeo, 
graduate the Connecticut School for the Blind 
1937, and now sophomore the University 
Connecticut, was employed through the past summer 
special teacher the blind the Mansfield 
State Training School and Hospital Mansfield 
Depot, Connecticut. Miss DeLeo, twenty-six years 
age and totally blind, was qualified for this work 
training and experience. 1941 she attended 
summer course the University Connecticut. 
result she was offered $100 scholarship the 
University aid her planning return for the 
full year. permanent position Mansfield will 
probably offered her she decides continue 
this work after receiving her college degree. 


Florida School for the Deaf and the Blind—The 
school opened this fall with enrollment ninety- 
four the Department for the Blind. Miss Marian 
Line, teacher the high school department, 
resigned the close the last school year 
married. The vacancy was filled the return 
Miss Zeriine Fifield, who had leave absence for 
one year for further study the New York Institute 
for the Education the Blind. the present time 
the school has five graduates attending institutions 
higher learning. Misses Mae and Ethel Stelle are 
attending the Miami University Miami, Florida. 
Orian Osburn now enrolled Stetson University, 
DeLand, Florida. Miss Mary Scherer attending 
Trinity College, Washington, Johnnie 
Carroll enrolled Trevecca Nazerene College, 
Nashville, Tennessee. Alexander Shepherd, former 
pupil this school and recent graduate the 
University Florida, has just opened newsstand 
the State Capitol building Tallahassee. Doris 
Hodges, another former pupil who graduated from 
Stetson University, now employed social work 
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with the North Carolina Commission for the Blind. 
Two other former pupils, Lucy Dent Smith and 
Grover Smith, are now employed with the Florida 
Council for the Blind, Tampa. 


Glens Falls Association for the Blind (New York) 
—New officers for the Board Directors the 
Glens Falls Association were elected the annual 
meeting October follows: Edward Fagan, 
President; Ward Russell, First Vice-President; 
Mrs. Haviland, Second Vice-President; John 
Kilpatrick, Third Vice-President; Mrs. Miller, 
Fourth Vice-President. Four sales goods will 
held during the year, Christmas, Easter, and two 
the summer. Goods are sale the office 
the Health Center all times. social gathering 
held once month, usually the home board 
member. 


Guilford County Association for the Blind (Greens- 
boro, North Carolina)—Mr. White has suc- 
ceeded Mr. William Coble superintendent. 


Lavelle School for the Blind (New York City)— 
Sister Raphael has been appointed superintendent 
the School. She succeeds Sister Hyacinth. 


Mecklenburg County Association for the Blind 
(Charlotte, North Carolina)—The Association re- 
ports that 245 individuals have been given glasses; 
415 examinations and treatments prevent blind- 
ness have been given; 106 have been served with 
Talking Books, white canes, home teachers, voca- 
tional training and counseling, job placements, and 
planned recreational activities. 


Minnesota: Department Social Security—Mr. 
Arthur Johnson has been appointed vocational 
counselor the blind and visually handicapped 
replace Mr. Hedwin Anderson who has accepted 
position private employment. 


Commission for the Blind—Mrs. Lee 
Johnson has succeeded Mrs. Ella Farris chief 
investigator for the Commission. 


National Society for the Prevention Blindness— 
Eye Health Institute sponsored the Society 
conjunction with the annual meeting the Amer- 
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ican Public Health Association was held 
Louis October. Miss Eleanor Mumford, 
New York City, conducted the Institute. Dr. Lewis 
Carris, Director Emeritus the National Society, 
reported that orthoptic training for development 
binocular vision and depth perception, important 
these days aerial warfare, has been enormously 
improved and refined the last two decades, Dr, 
Carris added that has helped some men originally 
rejected for service the air forces meet the 
visual requirements this branch the service. 


New Mexico Department Public Welfare—Miss 
Melba Call, home teacher from the Department 
Social Security the State Washington, has been 
transferred the New Mexico Department Public 
Welfare for period one year. She started 
work Albuquerque September and all 
her activities will confined Albuquerque and 
vicinity. She the only home teacher the staff 
the present time. Two itinerant eye clinics were 
held during October, one Belen and the other 
the extreme southern part the state, Las 
Cruces. These were merely diagnostic clinics and the 
recommended treatment being carried through 
case case basis. 


The New York Association for the Blind—The 
second Training Course for Volunteers, four-session 
course, opened November with large attendance. 
Mr. Karsten Ohnstad, blind author The World 
Finger Tips, was the principal speaker and the 
guest honor luncheon given The 
house. The noted psychologist, Dr. Karl Dallen- 
bach, Professor Psychology Cornell University, 
spoke later meeting about his research work 
the field the “obstacle sense” the blind. Dr. 
Dallenbach now Major the United States 
Army. The Lighthouse employs 239 blind people: 
are the staff; 100 the Occupational Depart- 
ment; 107 the Bourne Workshop. The Occupa- 
tional Department recently gave Mrs. Roosevelt 
reed bicycle basket, the newest blind-made article 
produced The Lighthouse. There are 4,203 blind 
men and women registered The Lighthouse. 


Oklahoma School for the Blind—The superin- 
tendent reports that “The School has lost two its 
most valued instructors the fighting forces. Mr. 
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Connelly, teacher woodwork and allied 
industrial arts, man unusual ability and adapt- 
ability, and Mr. Richard Von Carter, junior high 
school teacher and boys’ advisor, young man 
exceptional worth. The schools for the blind, well 
the schools for the seeing, are facing problem, 
and the home front must adapt ourselves and 
stand where are and fight.” New members 
the staff are Mrs. Flossie Harris, junior high school; 
Mr, Alan Stout, woodwork and allied arts; and 
Miss Alice Copeland, braille teacher and librarian. 


Oregon: Library Association Portland—Miss 
Marion Lawrence, Librarian for the Blind, has been 
given leave absence. Miss Dorothea Short will 
serve acting librarian until her return. 


Pennsylvania Association for the Blind (Pittsburgh 
Branch)—Mortimer Frankston, Superintendent 
stand and placements, retired from his position, 
temporarily, join the armed forces October the 
fifteenth. his absence the work will carried 
John McGettigan, Mr. Frankston’s assistant. 
Since Mr. McGettigan totally blind, sighted as- 
sistant will employed help him. recent 
months classes have been graduated the Air Raid 
Wardens’ course and the Red Cross First Aid course. 
These were composed staff workers the Pitts- 
burgh Branch. part the recreation activities 
choral club has been organized the Pittsburgh 
Branch, attended approximately thirty blind peo- 
ple the community. The chorus under able 
choir leader the city and great deal interest 
has been shown this activity. The recreational 
program the Pittsburgh Branch progressing 
satisfactorily and they are the alert for additional 
games and appliances which may prove beneficial 
not only the recreation room but the homes 
some blind people who definitely need encourage- 
ment the field recreation. 
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Pennsylvania: State Council for the Blind—With 
the addition blind stenographer, Walter 
Evans, Hopewell, Bedford County, the Council 
now has five visually handicapped persons its 
staff. Another newcomer the Council Mrs. 
Betty Hessler, who was formerly executive direc- 
tor the Butler County Branch the Pennsylvania 
Association for the Blind. Mrs. Hessler our third 
regional supervisor the field sight conservation 
employed help carry the program under Act 
No. 336. The state has been divided into three 
regions, each worker having some twenty counties 
which work. 


Texas: The State Commission for the Blind— 
Plans are under way organize the state order 
that the recently authorized program for eye medical 
social work may successfully carried 
reach the largest number blind people the 
state. Since Texas the land the open spaces, 
very difficult reach many the blind the 
remote rural sections; however, hoped that this 
program will eventually reach every blind person 
residing the state. 


Toledo Society for the Blind—Although the So- 
ciety was unable offer transportation for the 
Hallowe’en party, eighty people came the head- 
quarters enjoy the evening dancing and other 
forms entertainment. The Toledo Woman’s Club, 
having provided cars for the Happy Times Club 
for number years, could promise transportation 
only for the October meeting, due the shortage 
rubber and the gasoline rationing. Club activities 
may have given for the duration the war 
account the difficulties transportation. The 
Goodwill Industry, League for the Hard Hearing, 
and the Society for the Blind combined having 
float the War Chest campaign parade under the 
caption “Help the Handicapped.” 
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Colonel Baker, M.C., O.B.E., man- 
aging director The Canadian National 
Institute for the Blind. 


Paul Conlan supervisor Services for 
the Blind, State Michigan Social Welfare 
Commission. 


John Forbes Gordon, Representative the 
Board Managers, Pennsylvania Institu- 
tion for the Instruction the Blind, has 
for many years been the owner Seeing 
Eye dog. 


Edith Kerby statistician for the National 
Society for the Prevention Blindness and 
member the Committee Statistics 


the Blind. 


Glen Leet, for some years member the 
staff the Public Welfare As- 
sociation, now administrator the Divi- 
sion Public Assistance, Rhode Island 
State Department Social Welfare. 


Dr. Berthold Lowenfeld director 


tional research the American 


tion for the Blind. 


ophthalmologist, member the staff 


the Bellevue Hospital and the 
Hospital, and frequent contributor 
medical literature. 


partment for the Blind and 


Brooklyn Bureau Charities. 


Harriet Totman the visiting teacher, 
Braille and Sight-Saving Classes, 
land, Ohio, giving special attention pre 
school children, potential candidates for 
these classes. 


Joseph Zarefsky research assistant 
Bureau Social Research, Federation 


Social Agencies Pittsburgh and 


ghany County. 
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